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Ik^STRACT • ' 

The title of this volume was the theme of the sixths 
annual meeting of the Southwest Reading Conference for Colleges and 
Universities, held in December 1956. Authors of the eleven reports on 
successful college and adult reading programs focused on various 
aspects of the programs, including academic performance, program 
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for more retarded college readers, and government reading programs*. 
Additional papers discuss programs at a small college, Cornell 
University, Purdue Dniversity, dnd* the Dniversity of Texas. Two 
surveys are included, one concerning colleges and universities in 
Wisconsin and one concerning reading improvement programs in 
industry. Two articles deal with recent research in college reading. 
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PREFACE 



The title of this volume was the theme of the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Southwest Reading Conference for Col- 
leges and Universities which was held at Texas Christian 
University December seventh and eighth 1956. 

The Executive Committee, in planning for^the year's work 
for the Conference and for the material presented in this 
volume, desired to bring together in one publication a com- 
prehensive amount oMnformation relating to methods, tqch« 
niques, and procedures used, in „ successful college and tlduST 
reading programs and to present reports on recent researm 
that points to ways for further improvement of reading pro- 
grams, The authors of the reports ofthe various programs 
,were requested to include details concerning initiation of 
' their programs, placement within the institutions, populating 
the courses, testing, methods, techniques and procedure^ used, 
progress made, evaluation, and other inforionation that woVld 
enable the reader of the reports to visualize alL elements in 
the programs. -The compilation, of the reports on programs 
provides an opportunity for persons working in the reading 
field to compare their own work with that of a number of 
others. Also, persons who have programs in the early stages 
of development and those who are planning to initiate pro- 
grams may profit by the experience of others. ^ 

The inclusion of reports on research is a contitiuation ot 
the policy of the Conference to encourage research and to 
make available the findings ,of research. 

Two surveys are included, one for colleges and universi- 
ties^in one of the states and one of national scope that shows 
the trend of reading^improvement progranis in industry. / 
The value of this yearbook ancj the success of the Soup- 
west Reading Conference must be credited to the worker^ in 
the field of reading improvement who have generously given 
their time and shared their talents in the ^preparation and 
presentation of the m&terial to be found on the pages of this 
book, 



Oscar S. Causey. 
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A si€all college reading program 



Ernest A, Jones 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

In 1952 a study of the reading abilities of ent^ing col- 
lege freshmen in Oklahoma was completed.- (2) To establish 
the status of these* abilities, scores made on reading sections 
of various standardized tests that wholly or in part yielded 
percentile ranks in reading ability, by fl.249 students entering 
ten'Oklalioma colleges und unlversilies (luring the years 1948 
to 1952, were analyzgsJ. All scores were made by persons 
graduated from Oklahoma high schools' and luwlng. two or 
more years of their high school woik in that state. Eighty- 
two percent had all of their public school work in Oklahoma. ♦ 
For purposes of comparison, the scores of 1,45D students eilter- 
ing these same colleges but having their public school work 
outside the state were analyzed. This study revealed that: 

1. Generally those students entering the larger universi- 
ties and colleges had better reading abilities than those 
entering the smaller ones, 

2. Approximately 63% of entering freshmen had less than 
average reading abilities, according to the national 
norms of the reading measures used in the study. 

\ 3. Approximately 21% may be considered to have had 
adequate reading abilities for pursuit of higher educa- 
tion. , \ 
- 4. Approximately ono-h*f of the secondary dehool^ of- 
fered some form of formal reading instruction, diagno- 
sis of reading idifficulties, or remediajtion, k 
5, Generally such reading instruction \yas conducted in 
connection \^ith a regular subject-matter cla^ —usu- 
ally English:! Three weeks per semester was the aver- 
age time allotted. , I 

With further reference to this study, of the 8,249 cases 
under consideration, 5,168 or 62,62% scored below the Ififtieth 
percentile; 1,359 or 16,47% scored in the 6th and 7th deciles; 
and 1.722 or 20,88% scored in the top three deciles, ^ 
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While educationists in general and reading experts in 
particular consider these tests to be a strpng indication of 
reading ability, it must be remembered that the actual read- 
ing ability of any student can be determined only after com- 
plete individual laboratory diagnosis, 

tAs a result of this study a reading program was installed 
ne of the state colleges participating in the study. Its 
enrollment at the .time was ' approximately 1,200 students.- 
This paper is a description of the procedure used, -^-^ 

During the first semester On' campus*<all freshmen were 
given a complete reading diagnosis consisting of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. (3), the' Mit5higan Vocabulax^y Profile 
Test (4), Keystone Visual Survey Tests (5), Self Analysis of 
Reading Habit (6), an opthalmograph (7) and , spelling 
test (8) . Although the reading clinic did not administer them, 
audiometer tests, phonetic inventories, and voice recordings 
while reading were also administered to each, freshman. These 
data were available to the reading clinic. 

Each student's data was consolidated on a reading labora- 
tory diagnosis report in triplicate. The original became a- 
part, of the student's permanent record in the laboratory. 
Copies Avere sent to advisors and to the students. Under the 
visual analysis section, recommendations were made oiily •as 
to whether an eye examination was needed by an oculist. No 
indication ^vas given as to the nature of any defects that 
might have been indicated. Under recommendations to the,' 
student, entries were made as to whether the student shoujid 
enroll In^ developmental reading, ^ome to the reading cUtiic 
for conference, or to invite him to take advantage ol the 
services to improve his reading, spelling, or study habits. . 

Scores', of *785 frebtimen taking this diagnosis' over a 
period of two years were analyzed to obtain the following 
media scores: 

1. Iowa Silent Reading Tests — 

, Rate percentile 30 

Comprehension percentile 25 

Grade percentile * 28 " 

2, Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test — 

Total score percentile 7 
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3. Metropolitan Achievement Test (spelling, only) 

Gra.de equivalent .,7.1 

' 4. Optlialmograph — Number of fixations per"\^ 

100 words „: 92 

Number .of regressions ...6 

' . • ♦ Average duration of fixation 14 

^ Average spTan of recognition 1.3 

A letter of transmittal explaining the data was sent to 
each student with the consolidated. diagnosis report. The self- 
analysis contained fifty questions designed to reveal the stu- 
dent's current reading habits and attitudes toward reading. 
A pamphlet 6t fifty corresponding suggestions for improve- 
ment, marked according to the student's self-analysis, ac- 
companied the repprt. The student was directed tb pay close- 
attention to the marked items and invited to study all of 
them. Although this report was self-explanatory and rather 
'comprehensive, many students soqght conferences in the lab- 
drato^y. Many, counselled ^y their advisors, were channeled 
into the developmental rqading courses. 

The developmental reading course which was offered 
carried an English number, met for five fifty ifiinute periods 
per week, and earx^ed three hours of electiw credit for the 
student. The first three semesters the couiise \yas offered, 107 
students enrolled and 98 completed the course. 

At the outset it was made tlear to the students thSit there 
was no magic in the mechanical equipment or the workbooks, 
nor could the instructor cause the student to read more effi- 
ciently. It was further explained that all of these factors 
.would help tremendously, but unless She student had a sin- 
cere de.sire to improve and was willing to work hard toward 
that end, it \yas useless to enroll. Time was tak^n to com- 
pletely interpret the diagnosis and to answer the questions 
of students. The attempt was made to assure that each student 
understood the full implication of his data. The first assign- 
lent was to select a full-length fiction-type book with the 
quulTlNxiations that it must be easy for the student to read^ 
and ofNhigh interest level to him. He was required to read 
^al looA thirty minutes per day, seven days per week until 
tljer book w?is completed. When it was completedj^ another 
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selection was to be made. This procedure was continued 
^ throughout the course. A record form was supplied each stu- 
dent and kept in his laboratory file. On thi^form he entered, 
for each book read, the title, number of pqges, date started, 
and date completed. No instructions were given as to how 
the student was to do-this reading at this time. It was re- 
pealing how many reported never having read a single book 
in their lives, and how many said they had not read one in 
. the last year. Careful check was maintained to assure that 
each student was keeping up this practice reading. 

The class activities described hereafter were set up and. 
students participated in them as directed by the instructorp 
Using the diagnosis datjias a guide,, the instructor suggested 
whether th6 student woiild do each of these exercises, when, 
how longj^and at what intervals. Some did not need spelling 
instruclioti and othe]^, could proceed for a time without con- 
cenfrated vocabulary development, etc. TOfe activities will be 
described in the order in which the majority of students were 
assigned them. • 

Spoiling. This instruction began with adult approach to 
the study of Kottmeyer's fibn, "Goals in Spelling" (10). Thig 
was for those students whose diagnosis revealed an elemen- 
tary grade equivalent in spelling or any who felt need, re- 
gardless of diagnosis.*' It was suggested that those who felt 
the need could purchase. "Spelling Magic", Books I and II, 
for outside class work, in spelling practice. As new techniques 
were acquired, instructions were given to include their use 
during this practice reading. Text assignments were made in 
'^Learning to Spell" (11) and "College Handbook of Compo- 
sition" (12). Several mimeographed sheets on phonic stmic- 
tural analysis were also used. This work covered a period of 
two weeks, on the average* 

^ Vocabulary Development* Initial instruction in vocabu- 
lary development was started with Keystone's Minnesota Ef- 
ficient Reading Tachistoslides (13)* These were ^projected and 
studied in detail until the students had le^^ed the fourteen 
words containing the most frequently met "prefix and stem 
elements. They were also required to learn their variant 
forms and meanings. Students reported almost universally 
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ribticing ^ vast increase in word recognition during their' 
routine rj^ading. 

This work was concuVrenJ with outside class assignments 
in Lewis' "WordSfower Made Easy" (14), It was also suggest- 
ed that "The Automatic Vocabulary Builder" {15) be kept in 
the student's pocket and a page a day completed at odd times. 
This assignment outlasted the duration of the course since 
the book^ contains 150 pages. ' ^ 

At "the end of three w«eks a comprehensive vocabulary 
test was' given and those v^hiJ were low were given^reassign- 
ments and\ asked, to continue work in "Reading and Vocabu- 
lary Deveropment" (J6). 

At the beginning of the sixth week exercises were started 
in comprehension ahd concentration, A lecture was given on 
the art of concentration through mental control of the ^ sense 
organs, and one on associative memory. 

The students were asked to s^lept a book from our shelves 
or bring one of their own to clals and portions of sessions 
were used to practice the following exercises: 

1, Psychological Conditioning. When you sit down to 
' read or study spend about thirty seconds to five min- 

tJtcsjT— whatever time it takes — to ask yourself and 
answer such questions as these before st^fting to.read; 
^Why am I doing this? 

For whom attx 1 doing this? ^ ^ 

What good will it do me? 

Should I dp it now? 
The purpose of this meditation is to relax tensions of 
the body and build attitudes that are conducive to 
success in reading or study. If you are unwilling, dis- 
interested, too tired physically, or have no personal 
purpose for reading or study it mjght be better to ,wait 
until another time. If you grit your teeth, so to spfeak, 
and say, "I'll read this or else", you have taken the 
first step toward failure to comprehend and retain. 
Wait until you feel good about the task, can muster 
interest and willingness to proceed. 

2. Concentration. You are able tOo concentrate only when 
you have met the above conditions. You concentrate 
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by control of your sense organs. Literally shut off out- 
side distractions, sights, noisea, odors, etc. by use Of 
nerve coqtrol. Just do not let the meissage of distracting 
noises get to thfe brain. You nlust practice in»6rder to 
accomplish this power of concentration. You must ac- 
quire the abi'lity^o concentrate if there ia to be com- 
prehension. , ... 

3. Comprehension through concentration. Begin with psy- 
chological conditioning, use concentration as mentioned 
la NcL 2 abog^e, and begin reading. Just as soon as you 
are aware that your operation is entirely mechanical 
and that you do not'^know what you are reading .*— 

, STQP READING ! Look away for few seconds, dis- 
pose of the distracting tliought, repeat psychological 
. conditioning, and begin, notVhere ypu stopfped, but at 
. Ihe btjginnlng of tfie paragraph in which your mind 
began to wtlnder. If this is^not far enough 'bade td 
pick up thte sequence of thoughts, go back faif enough 
to pick it up. Read with concentration and thus com- 
prehension until your mind again begins to wander. 
Stop -and repeat the procedure. Do this as often as 
necessary. NEVEI^ READ WITHOUT CONCENTRA- 
TION AND COMPREHENSION AGAIN. At first>ihis 
will be very frustrating, but if you persist you will 
soon develop the power of concentration, 

4, Listing distractions. While you are reading as outlined 
in No. 3 above, take time to jot down^.^^|[^ 
thought each time your mind wan ders/Nrnhber these 
items. Note the number of items per thirty muliites 
of reading or study. Note the importance of each item. 
You will probably find very few of them are ^.impor- 
tant enough to pay any attention to, or ar^ worthy of 
your thought at the time you are readiifg. If ^a majority 
of them are important, it ikfnrobabje that you^should 
not' read or study at this time\j>ux take action on the 
things that jruSst be more important since th^ey claim 
attentibisi oven .when you desire to think about some- 
thing else. Do this at least once ar week while learning 
to improve your reading and study habits. The number 
of items should diminish with each passing week. 
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Beginning concurrently with the comprehension exercises on 
Tuesdays and Fridays of each week^ students took a speed 
and comprehension test in SRA's "Better Reading Books" (17) 
and completied the Bate ^d Comprehension Graphs in the ae-^ 
companying Reading Progress folder. ^ 

Also concurrently on Mondays and Thursdays each"^ stu- 
dent was required to complete an exercise in "A Manual of 
Reading Exercises for College Freshmen" (18) . This was pri- 
marily for developing phrase reading, rhythm ^of eye fixa- 
tlDiis, recognition (Jf^relative importance of words, and recog- 
nition of natural phrases. 

During' this same^^me the tachistoscope wasMis4"d with 
the overhead projectio^and Keystone Tachlstoslides (19). 
Initially, digits were used beginning with 'one digit at 1/100 
of a second exposure and continuing until nine digits ^could 
be recgignlzed^ at the same exposure time. Then phrase and * 
sentence reading was used. As-^'sobn as a .perceptual span* 
averaging *^3'5 words at 1/100 of a second fixation was de- 
veloped, this work was discontinued. The fiaily taohistpscope 
sessions were of about ten minute duration. ♦ o 

If and when it was considered appropriate, based on each ' 
student's individual progress, the "Iowa High School Read- 
ing Training Films" (20) with comprehension tests were used. 
Students who used these were carefully screened as to rate, 
comprehension, perceptual span, and duration of fixation. 
None was allowed to view them unless proficiency in all/ these; 
areas had been attained. Films were selected for eacn stu- • 
dent acc^rdin^ to his rat$, each selection causing him to in- 
crease slightljf ^ The main purpose was to develop rhythm^of 
^fixation. Unless comprehension was 90% or better on the^ test 
given after each viewing, students were not allowed to con- 
tinue the series, olsumption *was then based on compreheii-^ 
sion and!^ stu4gp(<J^ choice. 

Various reading pacers were used, botli to ihcreaise and 
decrease rate. For those whose rate was initially high with- 
out adequate comprcllension qr becaihe so during training 
siettings, they were used to decrease rate. Careful check was 
maintained on a twice weekly rate ahd comprehension test. 

If comprehension began to drop, use was discontinued. The 

ft 
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student could resume, other things being equal, jyhen three 
successive^tests reve&led' 90% pomprehension or Ij^tter, ' 

This procedure continued until the end of the fourteenth 
week. At this time students, were given instruction in flexi"- 
bility of speed and study *lqhniques. Several "How to Study" . 
tests were used, Stv!i(Jents were encouraged, now, to bring 
their regular college texts to class for use in practice, 

TheJcey to success seemecl to be careful supervisiion to ^ 
assure tn^t each student did not use any gadgets or exercises 
until he was ready^ and to see that they were discontinued 
when they had served their purpose, 

Durhig this last week of the course, a complete' diagnosis 
was J administered, using equivalent forn^s of the same tesb"' 
as were tised for the original diagnosis^ The 'following tabl^ 
gives median scores at the beginning and corresponding scores ^ 
ot the end of , the course for the 98 students completing it -/ 
during the three semesters. 



Test Pre-tcst Post^-tcSt 
Iowa Silent Reading > 

* ^Grade percentile IG ^ . 8^ 
^ ComprehcmfDn porcenllle 45 •96 

4 

Michigan VOTabuloly 

Total score percentile ^ 2 • 31 

Optli^ograph . . 

Average duration fixation ^ »22 sec, " .12 see. 

Average span of recognition 1*16 words'^ 2,38 wgrds 

Spelling 

Grade equivalent 8^ 11.1 
SRA ' 

• Rate . 212 570 
Comprehension 65% 90% 
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THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 



Wftlter J. Pauk, Director 



.Good readlhg depends not on the speed with which tho 
eye travels across the printed pagfe; rather on how accurately 
the mind interprets thq printed symbol, how efficiently it 
can distinguish subtle shades of meaning, and how disxter- 
ously it can evaluate the complex concepts. It was upon these 
foundation blocks that the Cornell Reading Improvement 
Program was built. 

The reading program was started in W49 by Dr* Marvin 
Glock, who came to Cornell to teach Educational Psy- 
chology in the School of Education. Dr. Glock, who had done 
considerable work in reading at the University of Iowa, 
learned that a number of students taking his course in psy-* 
chology were deeply interested in learning how to read effi- 
ciently. Dr. Clock's offer t(J teach reading was quickly ac- 
cepted by his students. This group met voluntarily after school 
hours for a semester.* 

ft 

It was not long before the value of this course became 
apparent to the sUident body at Cornell. This experimental 
program was brought to tho attention' of the Independent 
Student Council which sent one of its members to .take this 
informal course for the purpose of evaluating it The Council 
Immediately endorsed tho course and urged university offi- 
cials to' make it availabf^to all students* 

So, in Septemberi 1950| the course was offered, and ov^ 
1000 students signed to take it; Dr, Glock and one graduate 
assistant taught 350 studbxts^ that first year. In spite of in« 
adequate facilities and eq)iipment, the popularity of the course 
increased, and the following year an additional graduate 
student was assigned to assist Dr, Glock v/ith the reading 
program. Dr. Glock was appointed Director of tho heading 
improvement Program in addition to his regular duties. 

The readfng program continued to grow so rapidly that 
in 1954 Dr. Glock recommended the appointment of a full- 
time director. The .University acted an this recommendation 
and Appointed Dr JWalter J. Pauk to this position. 
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• structure of the Cornell Reading Improvoiucnt Program 

The reading program is a non-credit course and enroll- 
ment is voluntary. TKe fall programs -are reserved for. the 
^ freshmen; however, the spring programs are open to all 
• undergraduates, graduate "Students, and faculty at Cbrnell. 
Each fall the incoming freshmen are given a battery of tests 
during Orientation Week. (Included in this battery are several 
tests which are used by the director .of the Reading Program 
for the purpose of selecting those students who, are eligible 
to take the reading course). When the students are thus as- 
sembled for testing, a brief description of the reading course 
is given by the reading program personnel. After thia talk, 
the students are/asked to state, in writing," whether they want 
to take the course. After npting the desires. of the students, 
these statements are turned over to the responsible faculty 
advisers. (Cornell operates on a faculty adviser system; i.e,, 
each individual is assigned a faculty member who takes on 
the responsibility^ for guiding and advising such assigned 
stuxdonts). * ' . *' 

For the fail reading program, only those freshmen are 
considered whose scores on the Speed of Comprehension sec- 
tion of the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test fall in 
the lowest 30 per cent of the solves for their school or college. 
However,, final selection of these students, who are in the 
bottom 30 par cent, is mpide on the basis of a formula which 
takes into consideration the scores of the Scholastic Aptitude ' 
Test, (1) scores on the Ohio State University Psycholdgical " 
Test, (2) and scores on the Vocabulary and Speed, of Com- / 
prehension sections of the Cooperative English ijest,- C2r 
Reading Comprehension (HigheV .Level). (3> 

The names of thq students in the bottom 30' per cent* 
(those eligible for the reading program) are made knowi) to 
'the advisers, who talk over the situation with the student. 
Students in the bottom 30 per cent, who did not make a 
written request for the course, are permitted to ent6r the ' 
course, if they so desire, after consulting, with their advisers. 

The spring program is made up of students from the 
undergraduate and graduate schools and colleges. This group 
is comprised of stu/lents who have experienced difficulty'with 
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their college work duiMng the first semester and have come 
dircclly to *tlic reading laboratory for help; and studcfnts 
referred by faculty advisers, counselors,, and other university , 
officials. 

Following several' years of experimentation with class 
size, it was found that the optimum results were obtained 
when sections were limited to about sixteen students. These 
sections meet for two fifty niinute periods a week for. ^line 
weeks. The balance of the* senrieSter is^allotted to the holding 
of /conferences with the individual students \Vho/feel thai 
tliey need further woi'k on some of the aspects "of reading 
iatvoducetl during the class periods. _ ^ 

Each sUident is also required to attend two half-hour 
sessions each week in the Iteading Laboratory where he may 
practice reading various mlagazines, journals, textbooks, and 
novels with the aid tif a reading accelcraloP: Furthermore, 
lie nuiy use textbooks and reference materials to practice 
certain Andy l^^chnitiues and principles demonsti*ated in class, 

^ The Philosophy of the Cornell Beading Program 

the central prdble-m of teaching students how to read 
and study more 'efficiently is not how the instructor can 
"give" understanding and coiAprehenSion the student; 
rather fiow to provide a practice situation in .which the stu- 
dent can gain *an insight into the principles of comprehen- 
sion which will be useful to him as a basis for formulating 
his own method or system for gaining meaning irom thq 
printed page. It is the gaining of insight which seems to make^ 
the difference. Insight comes when the student is given thp" 
opportunity to understand that xyhich he is, at the moment, 
attempting to learn. The probability that such learning will 
occur is heightened when the students work to solve questions 
on carefully prepared practice exercises. The concept of 
putting into practice that which has ^just been said or demon- 
strated IS aptly, expressed by William James; 

An impiOBjilon which almply flowa in at thp pupil/a oyoa or 
oars, and In no wiiy modiflos his active life. Is an. impression 
ffone to waste. It is physiolqgically incomplete . . Its motor 
conaequunctfa uie whttt clinch it, (4) 
Hence, in the Cornell Reading Program emphasis is placed 



on immediate follow-up of a lecture or demonstration wltii 
a practice exercise which gives the student the opportunity^ 
to; better understand a specific technique or principle by 

practicing under supervision, 

{ • .* > 

Thfs process of uriderstanding is further aided by the 
lively discussions whiqh take place in the reading classrpom. 
It has been our* exper^^nce that ^here areciefinite advantages 
Inherent in a group situation which are lacking in a privatQ, 
tutorial situation. Thp dynamic element of discussFoii?, inter- 
pretation, introspection, and explanation are conductive to a 
type of learning which is more readily transferred into the 
daily lives of the students. Furthermore, the students soon 
recognize that their problems are uof unique, but are possess- 
ed by many ojf ihOi individuals comprising the group. This is 
*not to say that intHividual instruction is not the practice of 
the Cornell Read^hg Program. It is our contention that in- 
dividual instructibn is far ,more meaningful, efficient, and 
effective when it is done after the student has had the reading 
coiirse. He is then able to identify his areas of weakness and 
understand some of the reasons for these \veaknesses. Further- 
more, he has learned concept?, techniques, principles, iind a 
common language which make this individual instruction, 
at the end of the nine weeks, highly effeqtive. 
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Teaching Design of the Cornell RcMing Program 

The course begins about two weeks after the test battery 
ha^ been administered. This delay in starting provides the 
time to^ discuss individual reading problems and test results 
with the students selected for the reading program. Thus, a 
practical stsfrtinjg point is achieved by the student and in- 
structor. I 

' During/ the first week of instruction, students are given 
a visioj:^ te^t on" the OrtHorater (An\erican Optical Company); 
Students who deviate from the normal are referred to the 
University Clinic for further examination. 

The instruction of the Cornell program is based on th 
broad ^ncSpiBs recommended by the National Committ^^e 
on Reading: 

-19- 
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i: adjusting reading to achieve the reader's purpose 

a. doline purpose for reading 

b. select suitable approach for purpose and nature 

of material 

c. adjust spced^ to purpose and nature of material 

2. grasping literal meaniAgs^ of reading passage 

3. -getting broader meanings 

a. defining type of article 

b. recognizing tOne and intent of selection 

c. understanding of organization of article 

d. perceiving implied or suggested meanings 

4. synthesis and evaluation ' 

5. integrating the meanings thus obtained with one's pre- 

vious knowledge and experience. (5)( 
It is the practice to give the students a comprehensive/ 
kverview of the course, covering the above principles, at th^' 



identificatioh of soine of the common poor reading habitsrv 
vocallzatjon, regression, etc. The students are then showi^ 
why these are poor habits, and finally shc^vn now to get rid 
of such habits; thus, the negative habits are exposed for 
elimination before the positive ones are presented. 

It is important to point out that the reading )program 
places special emphasis on the development of the djtudent's 
functional vocabulary. Without an adequafe vocabuliu^, the 
student's ability to comprehend what he reads is seriously 
handicapped. To meet this need, an uhique method (6) for 
teachingn/ocabulnry was developed at Cornell. In a controlled 
study, iVwas found to be highly successful* 

Most of the exercises used in class for practice are taken 
from the reading manual (7) developed by Dr. Marvin D. 
Glock. This manual contains lectures on the principles of good 
redding, a wide variety of interesting reading selections, and 
sets of provocative questions which chdlenge student under- 
^ standing and application of reading principles. Some of the 
selections' in this manual are as^signed as outside reading. 
Such assignments generally take about twenty minutes to 
complete and invariably form the bases for class discussions.. 

Some mechanical devices are used in the reading pro- 
gram. The reading accelerators are used to aid the student 
ii> eliminating some of the poor reading habits such as re- 




several sessions are devoted to tl\6 
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ressions and word-by-word reading, and to practice the tech- 
niques and principles of good reading as set ibrth in the class- 
room instruction. Speeded reading films (8) aron^own every 
other class meeting. Films are alternated witli rapid reading 
exercises which are l(imed. The tachistoscope sliaes are shown 
for approximately five minutes during four sessions which 
are interspersed over the course. Finally, devices and ma- 
terial^ developed by the present director are useoyto demon- 
strate certain reading techniques. 

At the end of niVie weeks, the students are tested on an 
alternate form of the "Cooperative pleading Test. This test 
is used as a source of inforn^tion of a diagnostic nature. The 
personnel of the reading program go over each item oi^ every 
. test to find some pattern Nyhich might incUe&te a wea 
in reading. For example, some students /consistently \ miss 
questions dealing with inferences. In the area of vocabulary, 
some students miss words appearing most frequently in 
Elizabethean poetry. These weaknesses are discussed witm the 
individual students who are assigned specific books and selec- 
tions to read which are later discussed with the instrudtor. 
This system of identifying specific areas of reading w^k- 
nesses; providing practice material to correct these defici^ 
cies; and explaining how to overcome these problems 
daily reading assignments is a powerful motivational device 
which frequently provides the momentum for the transfer of 
classroom learning to actual situations beyond the classroom. 

The reading program, we believe^ has a, greater obligation 
than putting students through a course in reading. The far- 
reaching obligation is to .foster positive attitudes towards 
fading which will carry over into • adult life, especially at 
this time, when this nation needs citizens who can and will 
read critically, evaluate arguments, and act on the momentous 
issues of the day. We are seriously close to a condition de- 
scribed by William James: 

. , It woul^T be a pity if any future historian were to have 
to write worila lilO) these: "By the wlcldle#of the twentieth cen- 
tury the lutrlior institutionn of Icmmlnff hud lost ali Influence 
over public opinion in the United States. But the mission of 
rnisina^ the tone of dctnocn\ey, which they had proved thomaelvea 
so Inmontubly unfitted to exert, was assumed with rare euthuslam 
and prosecuted with extraordinary skill and succesa by a new 
educational power; and for tlio clarification of thoir human aym- 
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pnthlQfl and olcvulion of tholr human projforoncea, the pooplio at , 
largo acquired the habit of reatorlng. exclusively to tho guidance 
of certain private literary adventures, commonly designated in 
the market by the affectionate name of ton-coht magtzines" (9) 
We believd that the challenge puf forth by Teimey and 
Wardle has pertinence to all college reading prograrjis: 

... If our system of education doqa not so train tho minds 
of ita students, if it does not teach them to recognize differences, 
to . distinguish, shades of meaning, to feel as by intuition not 
only the liypocrisy of the .demagogue and the flattery of the . 
bootlicker but also the depth of statesman like Lincoln and 
the insight of a poet like Shakespeare^ it fails of ita purpose. (10) 
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READING INSTIIUCTION AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY ^ 

^Rusaoll Cospor, V, L. Lokko and Goorji^jwSchlck 



Like most English Departments, our staff had long been 
awate of the importance of reading proficiency for college 
work, and we had the chance in J950 to work intensively 
on ,the problem. During the summer session of that year, 
eight of us met in a kind of seminar for eight Veeks all day. 
long. At the start we had guidance in many aspects of learn- 
ing to read from our own * Department of Psychology, and 
we*wttre fortunate enough to be able to consult with people* 
from 'Ohio State University, the University of "Chicago, " 
Illiijois Institute of Technology, and the State University 6i 
Iow*a, Then through the welcome cooperation of the Air 
Force; we spent ^tlniee days at the Maxwell Air Base in Ala- , 
boma where a machine-cfinterecj^^ course was in operation. 

After this preliminary look at other\points of view, the 
seminar settled down to organizing a progSfen: Wltli bur own 
needs in miiid, wo decided on these constituents: 

1. Only basic reading skills would be taught in our be- 
ginning course — no writing, no literature, ;only inci- 
dental attention to study pkills. • 

2. A laboratory would be constructed and all diagnosing, 
testing, and practicir\g wduld be done in the laboratory, 

3. Reading instruction would be entirely voluntary and 
non-credit, at least in the bfeginning. \ 

Accordingly we^pened in September ^with a pilot pro- 
gram of about 250^tudents and one laboratory. For equip- 
ment yve had the following: 

'Twenty-four booths around the outer walls, table height, 
about 30" X 30", with sidewalls to provide a measure 
of privacy. • 

A set of the Harvard reading filn^ , . 

A large group ^achistoscope and Tour individual short- 

, focus tachistos^opes, each with slides. 

A projector and apreert;. , , * 

A set of the Harvard essay books and tests. 

Twenty^four accelerators,* \ 

About 200 books calibrated^ and leveled by a simplified „ 
combination of the Dale-Chall formula and the Flesch 
formula. 
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A supply of magazines ranging from Coronet to The Now 
Kcpublic. 

Since the pilot program of 1950-51, enrollment has W 
creased to 1150. each semester, housed in three laboratories. 
The booth arrangenient is much the same, but other changes 
have been made. The staff np longer depends on tachistoscopic'^ 
drill except for an occasional student noticeably weak in 
perception. We still have the original accelerators — often 
repaired — apd we also use shadowscopes. The Harvard films 
and essays have been replaced by the Purdue Reading Films 
and Toward Bettor Reading Skill. While we still level books, 
the classif ication^numbers (fronr 5 to 20) serve now more as 
an indexing device rather than as a guide. We allow 2/3 of 
an hour credit, just, enough to give us an administrative 
handle for registration; and the course is a degree require- 
ment in our School of Science, Education, and Humanities. 
Other schools still follow the elective plan, 

English 185, Developmental Reading, meets for two one- 
hour sessions each week for one semester. With forty-eight 
divisions and Iwenty-five instructors, a certain uniformity 
of instruction seems inevitable. Three different activities are 
cbmrvon to all classes: sixteen reading films and check tests, 
normally one film a week; a njfinimum of sixteen essays and 
check tests; practice with a 'pacer each laboratory sessipn. 
These common drills leave ample iixxxe for other things, and 
each instructor varies the program to suit his convenience. 
Individual counseling, workbook exercises, vocabulary — 
each^class is somewhat different in its instruction. 

Two characteristics of the instruction are basic: group 
discussion is held to a mininium; and each student is an in- 
dividual. The sessions are devoted almost exclusively to read- 
ing siM to brief, quiet, individual confeifences. Each student 
is made aware that he alone is responsible for his' progress, 
he^keeps his own records, he is never in competition with any 
one else or with a standard. To help carry out the theme of 
individual responsibility ior progress, grades are almost auto-* 
matic. If a student attends regularly and shows some, pro- 
gress, he receives a B. He may gef an A through extra work, 
or he may ev^n fail through absence or inattention. Needless 
to say, nearly everyone gets an A or B. 
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Testing 

A program of pre — and post-testing serves as a measure 
of progress. ^ 

We have always insisted that the testing is an evaluation 
only of the total instructian; it ig never .used to evaluate an 
individual class or an instructor. . « 

We have used^four different tests: the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Survey SectipaUhe Iowa Silent Reading Test; the 
Harvard Tests; and the fourSssay tests in Toward Better 

Readintf^kill 

The Diagnostic Reading pests, Survey Section, j^Ields 
five .scopes: ■ : . . \ 

1-a — Speed of reading in words per tninute 
1-b — Recair of details on a scale of 100 

2 — Vocabulary on a scale of 60 , 

3 — Timed plus untimed comprehension on a scale 

of40 ^ 

4 — Total , comprehension on a scale of 100 

We used this test for four years, from 1950 until 1954. 
As an example, the results for the spring semester, 1952, were . 
as follows: , 

3^4 
30.05 73.57 
30,05 79.80 
0.00 6.22 

\Ye stopped using this tesi; because we) felt that results 
were about the same each semester, and the reading selec- 
tions were too easy for college students. It was not telling 
us enough about proficiency in the kind of reading we were 
teaching. . 

We 'used the Harvard test, which gives only speed and 
comprehension, for three years from 1950 to 19^3. In the 
spring of 1953 our results were as follows: 

Speed ' ^ Comprehension 
211,81 59.13 
. 392.44 64.21 

180.63 . 5,09 



1-a 1-b 2 

Beginning „ 274.27^ . 76.92 43,52 

Final " 436.69' ^^..^45 4^T74 

Gains 162.42 Tb4 ^ 6.22 



Beginning 

Final 

Gains 



.1^ ■ .- 

In 1952 we gave the lo^a test to about a third of >our 
classes selected at rahdotn. From thls^l^st, we were able to 
manage six parts in a laboratory period: ' * ^ 

1 R — Hate based on amoiint read in two minutes 
f 1€ — Comprehension of the timed reading 

2 — ^ Directed reading ' , 



e 


4 


—.Word meaning 








5 

t 


— Sentence meaning 








6 


— Paragraph meaning 






The scores 


are expressed in percentiles: . 


« . * 


Score 




Beginning 


Final 


«» Gains 


1 R ■ 




66.20 ' 


91.12 


24.92 


1 C 




57.49 


67.83 


10.34 


2 




50.27 


68.39 


18.12 


4 




^ ■ 57.28 


69.99 


12.71 


5 




48.86 


•66.10 


17.24 


6 




66.72 


79.10 


12.38" 



These three tests are still used by individual teachers, 
but since' the fall of 1953, our own e^say tests have been the 
only program-wide evaluation. For the Spring Semester, 
1956, the result,s were as follow^: 

. Beginning Averages Final Averages Gains 

Speed (in wpm) 254.9 ^^4.4 319.5 

Comprehension 59.9. p) 69l^ 9.1 

In addition we have used a student questionnaire to 
measure reactions — which are always extremely favorable. 
Graduating seniors, on the Dean's annual questionnaire, have 
rated Knglish 185 first among the courses that ought to be 
required of all students. Still another means of evaluation 
has been the oculograph, which records eye-span, rhythm, 
and regressions. (See bibliography.) ' . 

^ Staff 
English 185 is taught entirely by regular members of 
the Department of English. In , equating teaching ^load, four 
hours in the reading laboratory are considered the equiva- 
lent of three hours in an academics classi None of us are 



I : ^ readifigfspecialists in the 'psychological or educationist sens§, 
" / and would ndt care be I50 considered. We teach reading . 
• ' skills asNa ofior m al pifrt of En^glish instruction, but v;^iQ; have 
of course leariedrif^^ily on findings of psyichologists in fmuiy 
, ^ aspects of pur program. ^ <, / ^ > 

^ ^ - Our feeling is tljat much of ^feading instruction is proper- 
ly part of Ehglish djsveloping taste and judgement, increas- 
ing 'matjirity^ encouraging critical 'evaluatian. To these fa- 
miliar objectives we have simp|ly added what seems useful ■ '^'\ 
\ frorir other discip lines.. ^^orostuiients with, speefal dilflculties/ 

thos^-that seem true remedial cases, we are happy to be abfe , 

. to call on our Dei>frtment of .Psy^ch^^ . 

' ■ • « • . • ' ' , ►■<» 

. - Public Relations ^ - ^ " \ 

, , Fortunately our' relations with the adiQirystration and' 
with the various Schools in the jUniversity have' always been » ' 
very good: In matters of buifiget and staff have always ^ ^ 
had the utmost in cooperation. In fact theMnil^ial •imJ)etuS .to f ' 
teach . reading intensively, caipe from piir PreSide^i^"Th(?re \ 
S 'ha3 always .been some pressure to increase faciUti^s an^ en- c^^- ' 

roUment, and we have a^ded class(?S arid staff each yoar^ ^ 

We have in the past of fered evening .^lasses for faculty 
members vO-ith good results. Since we ^re ^owevei| chronically" 
« short of instructors, we no lohgef cJjn give this servicie. In 
^ ^-any one semester, as a partial substitute, a dozen or so faculty 
attended the regular sessions with freshmen. ^ i . 

On several occasionsr we ha^e given classes for industrial 
and business groups, mo3j/ of whom have becoraie enthusias* 
^ tic supporters for reading instruption. Mari]^^ bl. our staff, 
appear before club and profe^sioriial groups to discuss^ read- 
ing; and counseling" with High schools, . industries, and other 
colleges hgs. been a regular and welcome part of our duties. 
. At the present one staff member *is given Released time (not 
enough of course) to. work with' groups -off fcampus. / 

. ^ Related Activities ' . > 

' Beyond normal instruction ^and pubhV|elation^ connected^ 
With oUr mass program/ M^e -carr^ on a number of related 
activities. Research, botp theoretical and practical, is.uiyer 
^ the supervision of. an inter-dqpartmental committee commit- 
^tee of the Graduate School. Candida|es for advancisd degrees "'V 
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who write a thesis connected with reading conne in a rather 
' vague way under this committee: the thesis advisers usually 
include one member of the research committee^ Beyond this 
academic provision the interdepartmental Committee sponsors 
and directs a eontipuing program of research^&rried on by 
staff members and graduate 'assistants. Most of th& results 
are reported informally via mimeograph to our own campus. 
Some of these^projects have been piifblished and on^ or two' 
are listed in the bibliography. 

We have a graduate course for master's Candida tes^ 
English 687, Developmental Reading for Teachers, which is 
taken by our departmental majors. Since this course has 
proved popular for high school teachers, it has been given 
several times in the^uinmer as a workshop. We also offer a 
ycar'^ course in readmg for graduate students, called simply 
Heading Improvement. In addition to reading as a skiU, the 
instruction includes intensive study ot landmarks in the 
various areas of specialization, e.g., James ^nd Rousseau for 
education' students. Enrollment in this course has been small. 

Undergraduate students may take two other iourse^ in 
reading improvement in addition to the beginning -skills 
course. Descriptions of tliese offerings have been kindly pro- 
vided by the respective chairmen. 

A Look Ahead 
Plans are now; underway to construct a fourth reading 
laboratory to allow for increasing enroUnfents. . With more 
facilities we should be able to enroll 1500 to 1600 students. 
By one of those unlooked-for bits of luck,* the Department 
of English is to move into a. new building in 'the foreseable 
iuSure. When, this happy event occurs, we shall have four 
laboratories each seating thirty students. With this accom- 
modation we should be able to service a majority of our* 
freshmen. 

Our reading instruction is offered solely as a service. 
We do not imply trial our students have been poorly prepared; 
we simply have an obligation to help them succeed* as edu- 
,cated adults. Improving reading proficiency seems to us a 
good way to 4)etter education. ' " 
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Reading for Comprehension 

Reading for Contprehension (English 285) is a one credit 
elective course designed to help those who are interested in 
learning to rgad closely and critically. As an elementary 
coui*se in analytical reading, its purposes are to help the stu- 
dent achieve reasonable proficiency in finding key ideas, to 
help him recogniztf^atterns of sound and faulty logic, to 
identify techniques of mass persuasion, and to increase his 
awareness of conce^d assumptions and suppressed content. 

The source materials used in English 285 ^include an ele- 
mentary^ text in logic, Beardsley's ThiiilUng Straight, issues 

^of current magazines of opinion. The Atlantic, or Horper's, 
and selected issues of newspapers of differingpditorial poli- 
cies, Frpm the textbook in logical analysis the student learns 
how to identify an argument, diagram its structure, and 
weigh its validity. Other exercises are designed to heflp the 
student understand the ^operation of figurative language, • 
recognize the techniques of oversimplification and distrac- 

'tion, and distinguish between sound and faulty definitions, 

English 285 meets two hours each week and requires 
approximately two hours of outside work per week. No stress 
is placed on competitive grading, but two tes^§ are given at 
the beginning and at the end of the course. The first, a short"^ 
ened form of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, is used to de- 
termine minimum proficiency levels. The second test is used 
to evaluate the more complex • aspects ofi. reading ability. 
Several tests which presume to measure ability^ to organize, 
interpret, and evaluate have been tried, but the most satis- 
factory tests for our purposes have been those designed by 
Clarence Derrick in his University of Chicago Ph. D. disserta- 
tion, "Three Aspects of Reading Comprehension As Measured 
by Te3ts of Different Lengths." During the four years in 
which the course has been offered, all sections have shown 
strong gains on every test that has been used. Because of 
the amount of Individual attention which is required, the 
classes were initially limited to fifteen, but with the pressures 
of increasing ehrollments classes have averaged twenty per 
section for the past two years. 
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Growth In Vocabulary 

Our experience with hundreds of undergraduate students 
in the regular developmental reading program^ as well as 
with those in conventional composition classes, has brought 
the realization that a brief but intensive course devoted' pri- 
marily to growth of vocabulary can be useful not merely to 
those students of a relatively low academic standing but to 
nearly all college students whatever their degree- of intellect 
tual maturity. As a consequence, English 286: "Growth in 
Vocabulary" has been instituted for students other than thos^ 
specializing in English who have successfully completed the 
standard freshman composition course. 

. The objectives of this course are twofold: First, its pur- 
pose is to enlarge the vocabulary of students during the period 
of instruction. And second, the aim is to foster attitudes of 
mind "and of interest which will continue the growth of 
vocabulary for an indefinite period. Of course every teacher 
of composition and reading realizes the significance of an in- 
crease in the vbcabulary of his students, but, try as he will, 
there is seldom time enough for him to do what he would 
consider an adequate job in this area.^ Hence we have con- 
cluded that an intensive approach to the problem is justifiable. 

In scope and content, English 286 is a one-semester, one- 
hour elective course, which meets twice a week, with oUtside 
preparation limited to an hour's work. Materials of the course, 
in addition to a good dictionary, consists of the following: 
M. M. Mathews' Words: How to use them (Holt, 1956), which 
provides brief discussions on the historical development of 
English dictionaries and their use, backgrounds andNjrigin 
of English, prefixes'', and suffixes, Gi'eek and Latin elements 
in the language, pronounciaiion and spelling; and a manual, 
Richard D. Mallery^s Workbook for English Vocabulary Build- 
ing (Heath, 1948) > which offers a wide variety of exercise 
material on the full use of the several features of a good dic- 
tionary, roots and affixes (Latin, Greek, and native), dis- 
crimination in word usage, changes in meaning and form, 
and practice in the employment of conte^^tual clues for 
vocabulary growth. In addition, the instructor presents fur- 
ther material on the history and ,d#ve|(opment of ^nglish, 
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etymology, borrowings from French, Spanish, etc., and oc- 
•casionally assigns outside readings on similar topics. For 
emphasis on the importance of general reading, students read 
and discuss the articles ih a particular issue of several peri- 
odicals and newspapers and develop awareness of the §n]arge« 
ment of vocabulary by this means/Portions of class hours 
» are also frequently utilized for supervised study. 

While it is^ scarcely to be expected that phenomenal gains 
in the individual student's vocabulary will b? achieved after 
32 hours of class instruction and practice, the'objective tests 
given during 'the first and final hours of the course furnish , 
!^concrete evidence of gratifying increase in word power and 
suggest thatMiealthy growth in command of words may well 
continue in uie future. • 
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THE HEADING IMPHOVEMENT PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF , TEXAS 

-Elaio J. Dotson 

History, 

The Reading Improvement Program as it is now offered 
at the University of ^ Texas was initiated in September of 
1952. Bor several years prior to this time no program approach 
to reading improvement was utilized, A -student seeking 
assistance with his reading and study habits usually went 
to the Testing and Guidance Bureau^-a psychological services 
center, and discussed his particular concerns with a counselor. 
Together, in one or several interviews, they, discussed and 
worked on these problems. As the number of students re- 
questing assistance in remedial reading increased it became 
evident that this method wasv too expensive from the view- 
point of counseling time. It was also felt that the services 
offered the student could be more adequate if one or more 
counselors woulci allot a definite porjfion of their tike to the 
study and development of a reading improvement program; 
hence the program was begun. 

/ Goals ' . * ,^ . 

The Reading Improvement Program is an adjunct of 'the 
Counseling Division of the Testing and Guidance Bureau, As 
such the primary emphasis is on the reader as a person; ijn- 
portance is given not only to how the Individuarreads, but 
how.he feels about the way he reads, tjie personal meanings 
lying behind the particular way he reads, and what improv- 
ing his reading means to him. 

■ ■ ^ 

This type of 'concern prompts us to offer a program that 
is designated* to facilitate growth in the student's conception 
and experience of himself as a reader, growth in. his concep- 
tion of reading, and the acquisition ' and increased facility 
in reading ^ills. Primarily the Reading Improvement JPro- 
gram attempts to offer a set of opportunities to the student 
who wishes to avail himself of any on6 or several of, them. 
They are as follows: . , 



1. A set' of exporienpcs that could result In the individual 
' having greater feeling of adequacy with which td 

approach ..his reading, 

2. A set of experiences tftat could allow the Indftfldual 
to experience reading as a means of greatly enrich- 
ing his life through a better understanding of himself 

. 'and his world. 

3. A set of experiences that could result in the individual , 
regarding most reading as a pleasurable experience. 

4. A set of experiences , that could result in the acquisi- 
tion of new and/or \tnproved reading and study skills. 

It is readily recpgnizable that tliese opportunities are 
not miitually exclusive. These fc(Ur sets of experiences are 
not listed in absolute order of imoprtance from our particular 
reference frame; howovtnT^he tiil^ctlonal tendency is correct, 
and were this order inji^ertednhe program would be a vastly 
different one. 

Student Population 

The Testing, and Guidance Bureau Is a student service 
center, like the Health Center, and is not directly affiliated 
with any of the academic departments/This means that' we 
offer no courses for credit, give no grades and require no . 
students to utilize i>Ur services. Therefore the students who 
come to the Reading ImprpX'ement Program do so on their 
own initiative and are participating in the program for cer- 
tain sought for changes in their behavior. 

This means tiny student who feels a need to improve his 
reading may come to .dlir program. Consequently we get the 
gamut, Fi eshmen through Graduate students, andr students 
who may need basic remedial instruction through students 
who score at the ninty-ninth percentile on reading achieve- 
ment tests. About the. only thing some of these students have 
in common is their desire to^ead better. 

This past fall three hundred and sixty-seven students 
attended the opening meetings for our fall program. Two 
hundred and seventy-six of these were men students and 
ninety-one were women students;* seventy-five percent of 
r those present were men students.VWhen broken doivn into 
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academic classilications the group distributed itself in this 
way: 35 of the total group were freshmen, 17% of the 
group were sophomores, 20% of thie group were juniors, 15% 
of the group wore seniors, 12% of the group were graduate 
students and 1% of the group were classified, as special stu- 
dents and University faculty. When analyzed according to 
the college in whfch they were enrolled the group distributed 
itself in this Vftiy: 39% of the group were enrolled in the 
College of Arts and Science, 22% v/erp enrolled in the College 
of Business Administration, 13% in the Engineering College, 
1% In the College If Architecture, 7% in the College of Edu- 
cation, 1% in the College of Pharmacy, 2% in the Fine Arts 
College, 2% in the Law Callcge, 10% in the Graduate College 
^nd 3*^< who failed to say what college they were enrolled in. 

Nature Of Tho Program . • 

The goals, previously outUned, and the heterogenity of 
the group {ire thotwo majfor f aqtors considered in determin- 
ing the type of /^program which is offered. In order ta best 
meet the several needs placed upon. us by these two types of 
factors it was decided to utilize instruction and partlcipa- 
. tion in a group setting as* the principle method of working 
with students in the program. Some of the reasons behind 
this decision iwd as follows: 

^1. The support given to* a student through seeing that 
others have a problem, or problems, similar to his own. 
2. The opportunities given to a student to diagnose and 
underljtand his problems through observing and par- 
ticipating in the discussion about the reading problems 
of others. " 

3; The advantages to be gained by having advice and 
suggestions cgme from the students themselves. 

4. The opportunities extended to the student to make a 
contribution to others through his own suggestipns or 
from what he reads. 

5. The saving in counselor time and effort by working 
with several students of similar needs- rather th^ 
with one. 

As^a result of our empirical^ experience to date with stu- 
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dents of varying degrees of reading sldlls we have found it 
best to limit the size of tlie group according to reading achieve- 
mept level. Currently we are dividing pur program up , into 
three types of groups. The Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reajding Test and the Cooperative English Test, Test C2, 
Reading Comprehension (Higher Level) are the two instru- 
ments which are uSed to classify the students into groups. 
The groups and the criteria for each group are as follows: 

1. Group I is essentially a readipfl improvement program, 
emphasizing the acquisition'^f new reading skills, 
techniques, Jor increasing vocabulary and increasing 
the rate at which they read. Students who are placed 
in this group usually obtain an average reading ratfe 

• — ^ of 250 wpm or better on the DRT, get 75% correct or 
better on the totM comprehension scote of the DRT 
and generally receive across the board scores on the 
C-2 which place them in the upper third on national 
college Freshmen norms for that test. This is roughly 
what we hold to; it is obvious that many cases have 
to be consjiflered individually, however, this isn't too ^ 
difficult a Jask. With this group we use the Iowa Read* 
ing Films and Dorothy Wilcox Gilbert's manual Power 
and Speed in Reading* Approximately 61% or 224 of 
our- Fall group qualified for this program. The maxi- 
mum number of students we place in this type group 
is 50, and this Fall we had four sections of Group I. 

2. Group II is a program encompassing activities that 
could be classified as remedial, developmental and im- 
provement. Generally speaking, all participants in this 

, . group must be reading at an average rate of 225 wpm 
or better, get 50% or more correct oh the total compre- 
• . hension score of the DRT and the C-2 is used to screen 
out those students who fall in the lower fourth on 
national college Freshmen norms. It is father obvious 
. that this is ^ a difficult group to isolate and a large 
• number of cases have tq be considered individually. 

It is our feeling* that the most essential need of this 
. group is bne of improving their so-called^omprehen- 
^ slon %d the acquisition of new ^skills with which to 



approach their reading tasks. Minimal emphasis is 
given t9 increasing reading ratfe. In this group we work 
on reading for main ideas, discerning the author's out- 
line, reading to draw conclusions, techniques of im- 
proving their vocabulary, how to use the dictionary, 
work attack skills, reading in the various content areas, 
' adjusting reading rate to the task and ad infinituiji. 
We have found George Spache and Paul Berg's book 
The Art of Efficient Reading, Horace Judson's ,book 
Tlic Techniques of Reading, and James Stroud's and* 
Robert Amnion's workbook Improving Readtni; Ability 
to, be a few of the more appropriate bool« this 
group. We have a library of about 15 or 20 cojpies of 
approximately 16 diflcrent workbooks and manaaisfor 
use In midlni^ pio«rams and wo use most all of these 
before the program is over. Approximately 30%, or, 
110 of our Fall population fell into this type group. We 
'like to restrict the enrollment of each group of this 
type to a maximum of 15. , - 

3. Group III is composed of students who read at less 
than 225 wpm on the DRT, obtain no more than 50% 
correct on the total comprehension sqore of the DRJE. 
' and usually fall in the lowest qiiartile for national col- 
lege Freshmen on the C-2. Again we can't hold abso- 
lutely to these criteria, but these are the characteris- 
tics which we look for in selecting students for this, 
type group. In this group we usually find we, have to 
' devote more time to such basic skills as phonetics, 
syllabification, phonics, dictionary usage, etc.. In this 
group we stress the modified form a Pernald method 
of word acquisition, i.e., writing it, seeing it .and say- 
ing >it simultaneously. This is a good method to use in 
_ getting students to notice the various syllables in 
words, to practice saying words and learn how to read 
the phonetic symbols in addition , to 'the value of 
kinesthetic learning. Since the students in this group 
read so slowly we find it advantageous to use shorter 
selections such as are found in William Baker's book 
Reading Skills, Ruth Strang's book Study Type of 
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Readinjj Exorcises, and Elizabeth S^impson's SRA Better 
Reading Book. Tlie vocabulary level of these books is 
■ such that it doesn't act as a hindcrance to the reading 
of these students. The taChistdscope is also used, prin- 
cipally as ^ means of demon'stratirig phrase perception 
and a means of motivating the studlnts through demon- 
strating toTKisim that they can "setf and grasp" several - 
words fit one g\ance. A good deal of emphasis is placed 
on reading faster in this group since most of the stu- ^ 
dents arc "wo\sd-for-wprd readers" and many times' 
this technique orreading acts as a double handicap in 
that it rhftkes understanding and retention more diffi- 
cult for tbc student. Approximately O/Zo qf the. Poll 
population were placed in this type group. Generally 
enrollment in this typo group is restricted lo' 10 mem- 
bers per group. y * 
A wither close Watch is kept on the day to day jierfo^- 
ance of each, person in the program, particularl/ during/the 
first two weeks and any individual who feels, or whom we 
feel, is miscast with reference to the grouf) in which ylie has 
been placed may be reassigned to another group. The student 
is allowed to change groups even if it is our opinion that he 
should remain where he is. Many limes he is niuoh happier 
and feels he is getting more of what he wants when he has 
made this change. 

In Group I, the reading' improvement program, the order 
of activities for each .day is relatively rote and inflexible. 
The group sees one of the films in the lowa^fseries, answers 
the" questions over the film, sees the film a second time and 
then does an exercise in the Gilbert manual. In reading the 
articles in the manual the procedure suggested by the author 
is followed, one minute is allowed for pre-reading or sein- 
ing, then the article is read, reading time noted, and the ques- 
tions over the article are answered. i5|ter the student has 
corrected his answers, ^plotted his rat,^ and comprehi>nsion 
he then either , will turn to other exercises in the manual and 
do them, or listen to a brief lecture on ^otne reading or study 
skill. About three or four times during th6 program the time 
after the reading of the article will be used to discuss ques- 
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tions and problems that thb students in the group lAuy pose; 
othex'wise all such questions .and problems are considered in 
individual contacts. * ■ ' ' 

'-The order of procedure in Groups II and III is much 
more varied; in these groups considerable attention and effort 
is made to tailor the discussion topics and reading skills to 
the needis of th©> particular students in the groups.' One sec- 
tion of Group 11 may work on read!mg to discern the author's , 
outline for two weeks, while another section of Group |I may 
do' thiar type exercise /only t\\^ice. Th6 students enter very 
actively into the decision of what skills to consider and in 
determining how long they should work on these skills. 
Many times the whole period will be devoted to discussing a 
problem that one of the students has brought up. In these 
groups films on such topics as "How to Study " ''Improving 
Your SpeUing," "HoW to Use the Dictionary," "Speeding 
Your Reading," "How to Read Poetry," etc, are shown and 
discussed if it seems appropriate to the needs of the group. 
Each person in each of these two types of groups is seen at 
least once in an individual contact with the person in charge 
of his group. 

Each of our groups meets three timiss a week, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, for 50 minute sessions. Group I, the 
Improvement Group, lasts 9 weeks. Groups II and III may 
last longer, depending on the groups themselves. This Fall 
two sections of the Group II at the end of 9 weeks tiine 
, elected to go right on into the Improvement Program, or into 
Group 1. This, then, will be a full semester's undertaking for 
them, 9 weeks as a Group II and 9 'weeks as a Group I, 

No homework' as such, is assigned in our^ program; rather 
the students are encouraged, to utilize the reading skills and 
i^tudy habits discussed in the Reading Program in their day-^ 
to-day reading and studying activities, 

% ■ Test Battery 

' Each student who enters the program takes four tests, 
}|vo reading achievement tests, a scholastic aptitude test and 
one personality test. The test battery currently in use con- 
sists of the following tests: one form of the Survey Section 
of the Diagnostic Reading Test (from Graded through Col- 



lege Freshman Year) , one form of the Cooperative English 
Test, Test C-2; Reading Comprehension (Higher Level), one 
form of the Cooperative Ihter-American Test of General 
^Ability (Advanced Level), and the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. If research projects necessitate other tests are 
included. We also have access to the Entrance Tests, English 
Classification Tests and the Texas Occupational Interest 
Analysizer taken by all freshmen. ^ 

The results of the tests which are taken upon entering 
the Reading Improvement Program and^ an explanation of the 
'meaning of the scores and the purpose for giving the tests 
are made to the group^ This is followed by a question and • 
answer session and group disqussion of the meaning of these 
tests- We have generally found- that students are very inter- 
ested in the results of these 'te6ts and j;ry to make them as 
meaningful as possil^tle in understanding themselves. Upon 
" completioiv-CLfj the program' each student takes gn alternate 
form of the. Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests 
as one means of helping him to evaluate his experience in 
the program. . ' 

• Personnel 

The staff of the Reading Improvement Program consists 
- : of one Clinical Psychologist who devotes ,tM?l3-thirds time to 

the administration of and participation: in the program, one 
[ ' Psychologist who devotes two-thirds time to participation in 

the program and the assistance of some of the students who 

are serving their internships as Couhselihg-psychologi^ts in 

the Testing and Guidance Bureau. 

' Doctoral students in the Counseling^Psychology Program 
may serve their internships in the Testing and Guidance 
Bureau. As part of their intern duties they may elect to work 
in the Reading Improvement Program. If they chose to do 
^ so, they observe the activities of one group for a semester, 
sit in on case conferences and pursue a program .of study 
about reading . improvement pro-ams through ri3ading sugy. 
gested materials. The following' semester the intern J;hen 
undertakes the instruction of onfe group, working /closely 
With the staff members of the program. 



Allied Scrvkcs 
Withiir'ihe slructure of the Bureau itself there are four . 
service departmeiits that the Reiiding Improvement Program 
utilizes. All group and some individual test administration 
is ' done by the Psychometric- Division, and the scoring of 

- group tests is done by the Scoring Division. Assistance with 
the design of research projects and statistical work is done 
by .the Division of Research and Statistics, All extensive 
counseling eases in the" areas of vocational guidance, social 
and personal problems are referred to ttie Counseling Division. 

The primary referral agencies outside the Bureau are the 
Student Health Center and the Speech- and Hearing Clinic. 
All students who enter the Reading Improvement are urged 

/to have their eyes and vision^ checked by the oculist at the 
Health Center, and occasionally we will suggest that a student 
see* one of the other4ypies of physicians at the Health Center 
for some possible physibal problem. 

All members of the Bureau Counseling Staff, including , 
those working in the Reading Improvement Program meet • 
once a week for a case conference, with one of the psychia- . 
trists at the Health Center. Also a- second case conference 
is held once a week by all the counseling staff of the Bureau. 

* Equignieiit ^ 

The Reading Impfovemenr Prg^m makes regular j^se 
^ of the Iowa Film Series in its Group*! type program^. Occa- 
sional use is made of the Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope 
in the Group II and III programs. We also' have on hand two 
BRA Reading Accelerators, one Tri-Dim^sion Reading Ratfi 
Controller anH one Reading Rate-o^meter put ou*l by the 
Audio Vi>sual Research Company; these accelerators are used 
occasionally when a student seeks sonie method of helping,^ 
himself increase his rate of reading and' this seems to be the 
only nee(^ arid concern of the. student. 

Workbooks and Manuals - • 
A rather sizable library for use in the Reading Program 
has been built up; this was done by asking4$h§ different 
groups within the program 'to bily different workbooks and 
upon^-completion of the program .the students asked .to 
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jgive their workbaok to the Pgpgram IfTtney .felt thoy had no 
lurthei' use for them. We have most oji the workbooks listed 
below in q'uantities of 10 to 20 copiels, thus giving quite a 
diversity of , workbooks in which to let the student work. We 
- have gauged the approximate difficulty level for the sR^ident, 
as a result of working with students and these manuals. A 
list oC the manuals and the difficulty Idvels are as follows: 



I. Difficult 

Toward Better Reading Skills, Russell Gosper and E. G. ^Griffin, 
Apple ton-Century Crof tfe. ^ , ^ 

A College Devclopweatal Reading Manual, « Wilking-Webster, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

-The Meaning in Reading, Wise - Congleton Morris, liuiftiourt and 
Brace. / ^ * 

The Technics o*/ Rea,ding, Jddson and •Baldridge, llarcourt a'^id 
lhace.' ' 

Better Reading in College, Dallman and Sheridan, Ronald Press. 

Viewpoints; Readitig for Analysis, Bainhart, Donnelly, Smith, 
Prentice Hall. " • - , 

^elections for Improving Speed of Comprehension, Perry and 
Whitloxjk, Harvard University Press. (i^^ 

New Problems in Reading and Writing, Saius aiid McNcir^ Pren-* 
tice Hall. ' . ' - X ^ 

II. Medium ' * \ ' ^ X 

An Approach ta College Reading, Everett L. JoneSi Henry Holt. 

Study Type of Reading Exercises, Ruth Strange, Teacher College, 

Reading Skills, William Baker, Prentice Hall. \^ . 

Improving'' Your Reading, Frances Triggs, University of Minne- 
sota. * 

College Reading Skills, C. lyi. McCullough, Ed Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ^ 

Purposeful Reading, in ^College, J. M. McCallistur, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts* 

Improving Reading Ability, Stroud und Ammons, Apple tofi-Cen- 
tury-Croits. 



The Art of EfflUbt Reading^ James C. Brown, D. C. Heath And 
Company. O ; ^ 

III. Easy / 

Getting the Meaning, No. 3, Guiler and Coleman, J, B. Lippincott. 
Basic Reading Skills for Hi^h School, Gray, Horsman and Monroe, 
Scott Foresman^nd Company, * -jr 

How ^ Become a Better Reader, Paul Witty, Science Research ^ 
Associates. . ' ' 

• How to Read Bother and Faster, N. Lewis, Growell Publishing \ ( 
Company. . . 
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'Kei^ding Manual and Workbook, Curtov and McGinnis, frentico 
Hall. , . V . 

' Helping High School Students Read Bettor, Elizabeth \. Simpson, 
Sclenceyieseareh Assoeiates. * 

lY. Vocaliulary 

• Words are Important, 6 Levels ba^ed on Word Frequency List, 
,H. C. Hardwick, C. S. Hammond and Company, ^ 

Reading and Vocabulary .Development, Christian 'Oliver Webb, 
Prentice Hall, Inc. ^ 

' ^ 1 Outstanding Needs 

Tlie needs of any^ reading improvement prograp are so - 
many ahd cbmplex that the disc\i^sion of them is>^most for- 
bidding; it is almost like asldng X person what 10 wishes 
would he make it the magic fairy would grant them. 

In any change that we would make in our program 
would have to be underwritten through the employment of 
" adjifttonai personnel. Qualified persons are needed to instruct 
.inour groups and initiate ne\y^ and assist in current research 
activities. 

With additional personnel it is hoped that we can increase 
the number and nature of individual contacts with students. 
We would like to see more of our students in individual inter- 
views, we would like to see some of them in more extensive 
counseling contacts; more of our students need individual 
instruction in reading than we are able- to give to them and 
we certainly need t/ do more 'individual diagnostic work 
than we are doing. 

A fourth immediate need of our program is that of ev^ua- 
tion. The program needs to be evaluated in terms of ascertain- 
ing what effects are brought about through participation in 
the program and what is 'the permanence of such effects. 



Conclusion : 

The Reading Improvement Program, as we envision it, 
is one part of the total educational experience of the student 
who participates in it. It is educational in that it presents 
an opportunity for growth growth in self concept, attitudes 
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and skills. The Reading Improvement Program is not viewed 
as unique in what it has to offer; students may acauire the 
same growth, in other situations, such as classroom experi** 
ences, contacfT^th other students, in his own individual 
reading and study pursuits, and jJontacts with his professors,. 
However, for some studejnte a program such as the Reading 
Improvement Program offers the only environment in which 
this growth, miight take place. For others it is a meang of en- 
hancing the acquisition of skills and attitudes already in 
operation. For $ome students the reading improvement pro* 
grani is unnecessary and for others inappropriate. 
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A COLLEGE READING PROGRAM 
AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 



Arthur S. McDonald 
Marquette University 

Reading is an extremely complex process, Spache has 
shown how the' concept, ol^ reading has moved toward con- 
tinually broader interpretations and has pointed out that 
• remedial programs must similarly broaden their objectives (4) • 
The complexity of reading means that, a successful read- 
ing irpprovemenl program will have many outcomes, equally 
complex in their nature and consequence^,' This increases the 
difficulty of addquatcly evaluating the effects of reading pro- 
grams, i 

In b-pite of s\\ch difficulties research aijned at assessing 
tlie value and outcomes of college reading programs has 
been carried on almost from the beginning of such services. 
We may not agre^ completely with Robinson's assertion: 
Academic performance is clearly the sine qua non 
for the validation of remedial (reading) courses, par- 
ticularly, in liberal arts curricula where by far the 
largest portion of 'scholastic agenda comprises reading ' 
or ►related activities. And in the final analysis, reme- 
dial instruction ipust necessarily stand or fall on the 
basis of this single criterion, however ingeniously ^ 
alternate standards of comparison are defended (3). 

We* may disagree with Robinson's conclusion that reme- 
dial programs have not conclusively demonstrated th,eir 
value. We realize very well that there are many valuable 
outcomes of colleg/s reading programs* which may escape the 
broad meshes of the net formed by academic grade-point 
averages, We also realize how fallible* grades sometijnes are 
as .measures iof academic achievement. Nevertheless, even 
while pointing out the weakness of academic marks as a 
criterion of measurement, Burnham and Crawford observed . 
that a students academic life depends on his marks (2). 
Furthermore, many of us have had colleagues or administra- 
tive superiors raise the question (either implicitly or explicit- 
ly) concerning the relationship of our reading programs and^ 
student academic achievement. Many of our students operate 
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on the assumption thut completion of our programs will aid 
them in getting higher marks. So, there is room for studies 
concerned with academic performance us a criterion iTsuch 
^- studies are suitably delimited and qualified* 

While the situation in regard to the numbor and quality 
of studies concerned with evaluating the effect of college * 
readil^g improvement programs on academic *perf ormance is 
considerably better than when Robinson wrote, yet Bliesmer 
pointed out in his summary of research last year that studies ' 
which used academic acjiievemeixt as a criterion of effective- 
ness ^resulted in varying conclusions (1)^ He noted that the 
inconsistency of findings . occurred wj/ether groups were 
matched or unmatched. / 

•* This present study is reported to throw further light on 
the problem. It is an UWestigation of the academic perform- . 
ance for thre§ semesters of students who completed a term 
of the Cornell Reading Improvement Program as compared 
to the performance of students in a control group. The study 
also compared the scholastic attrition of the two groups, dur- 
ing this three semester period. 

Selection of The Sample For Study ^ 
'AH students enrolled in four-year curricula of Cornell 
who completed the Reading Improvement Program during 
the fall semester of 1954 made up the experimental group, 
with the exception of ; ^ ^ • 
' 1. two students for whom -complete test data were 
« lacking, 

2. eight girls, chosen by selecting alternate cases, 
who were excluded to maintain the sex propor- 
tionality of the samples. 
The experimental group numbered 116 students. 
i The control group was chosen from freshmen enrolled in 

four-year curricula of Cornell wbo had applied for admission 
to the Reading Program but who had not been enrolled be- 
^ cause of li^nited facilities. Letters were sent to 210 of these 
freshmen who had submitted Written applications for en- 
rollment, inviting them to come to a special testing session 
at night in the early part of November, 1954. All who respond- 
^ ed to this request were chosen for the control group, with thef 

exception of: 
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J. ten students who subsequently enrolled in the 
spring semester*clai5.ses of the Reading Program: 
(Efforts were made to dissuade these control stu- 
dents from such enrollment, without, of course, 

, revealing t^e reason.) 

1 students for whom complete test data were lack-*^ 

3. students whose native language was not English. 
Of the 160 students who took4he special tests, 142 were placed 
in the control group. > 

The experimental and control groups were each divided 
into two subgroups. This division was^ necessary because two 
measures of scholastic aptitude are used at Corry^Il. These 
are the Scholastic Aptitude Test (S.A;T.) and the Ohio State 
'University Psychological Test (O.S.U.). One or the other of 
these tests is used by the different divisions 'of the university' 
as.part of the admissions test battery. ' ' 

S.A. T, scores were available for students from the Col- 
leges of Engineering, Home Economics, and Arts and Science's^ 
T^ese students were placed in one set of subgroups for the 
statistical qpmputations. The numbers of student^ in these 
experimentail and conti'ol subgroups were proportional with 
respect to sex and divisipn of the university. ^ 

Studenti; for whom O.S.U. scores were available' were 
those from tne College of Agriculture, School of Hotel Admin- 
istration, and School of Industrial and Labor Relations. These 
pomposed the other .set of subgroups. These subgroups like- 
wise were proportional with respect to se:i^and college of the 
university. (Eight girls had been excluded from the experi- 
. mental subgroup in order to achieve this proportionality. 
These girls were ^ selected for exclusion by taking every 
alternate girl.) 

These experimental and control groups are not considered 
as random samples either of .college freshmen in general or 
of Cornell freshmen. (In point of fact, the subjects of the 
study' were students of below-average academic ability as 
measured by Cornell standards. The experimental group was 
less capable academically, as measuWd by the tests used, 
than was the control group. Neither group, however, was 
characteristic of the freshniah class which entered Cornell 
in 1954.) 



The co/iclusions of this study, therelore, should not be 
constructed as necessarily applicable to other situations uxi-* 
less Conditions of instruction are similar and tho groups could 
. reasonably be considered as samples of a population from 
which the subjects ifor this^study constituted a random sample, 

It is assumed that motivation of the two groups in this 
investigation wa$ sufficiently controlled by the process used 
to select the control group, The level of motivation, in respect 
to participation in a reading improvement program, at least, 
of those students who, although their initial applications for 
' enroHment ha,d been rejected, voluntarily appeared for fur- 
' ther testing, is believed to be approximately equivalent to 

the motivation of actual participants in the program. (The 
, strength of this motivation is suggested by the fact that 64 
per cent of the control group completed the Reading Program 
by the end of the spring term, 1956. Since another 19 per 
cent had left Cornell by the beginning of that spring term, 
only 17 per cent did not carry out their declared intention.) 

The experimental and control gi:oups were compared with > 
reject to: 

1. academic achievements as measured by college grade- 
point averages for each of three semesters and cumu-' 
latively for the three semester period. 

2. tendency to make semester grade-point averages be- 
low 70. 

3. tendency to remain enrolled^ in Cornell. 

The performance of the experimental and control groups 
with respect to academic' achievement was investigated by 
means of analysis of cov^riance. Control variables used to 
compensate for individual differences were scores on the 
, S*A. T. or O. S. U., scores on the Cooperative Reading Test, 
and age (expressed in terms of months.) As previously noted, 
the ''groups were equated with respect to 3ex, and division of 
the university. Table I shows a coniparison of the groups as 
/regards the control variables used in the investigation, 

The discriminant analysis technique Was used to compare 
the groups with respect to the tendency of* their members 
to make grade-point averages below 70 and the tendency of 
their members to remain enrolled in Cornell. 
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Findings 

Compaa-ison of the experimental and control groups in 
regard to academic achievement showed that the experimental 
groups significantly exceeded the control group in first se^ 
mester grade-point average and in cumulative grade-point 
average for two and three semesters. Table II compares ,the 
groups wiHi respjDct to academic performance for the three 
semester period. . . . • 

Table I 

A Comparison Of Experimental And Control Groups 
In Respect To Control Variables Used In TIic Study 

Group A 

Exporimontal 

.Standard 
Mean Deviation Mean 
218.5 4.8 



Variable 
Ago 
Coop Speed of 
Comprehension 

Score 53.4 5,2 

Coop Vocabulary 

Score 57.2 5.8 

T, Verbal 
Score 470.35 67.8 

S. A,T. Math 

Score 543,04 85.1 



219.0 ^ 

61.5 

59.0 
506.21 
567.49 



Control 

Standard 
Deviation 
^4.4 



5.3 
5.5 
56.7 
86.5 



Variable 
Age 

Coop Speed of 
Comprehension 
Score 
Coop Vocabulary 
Score ^6.4 
O. S,U. Score 71.5 



Group^ B 

Experimental 
Standard 
Mean Deviation Mean 



Control 
. Standard 
Deviation 



232,^ 



54.0 



27.2 


224.4 


21.8 


4.5 


59.5 


6.2 


5.5 


58.8 


6.8 


12.8 


78.5 


' 23.7 
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Table 11 

Comparison of Gradc^Point Averages 

Period N Exper. N Control N Exper. N Control' 

A A B B 

First 

Semester 51 77.2* 72 ,73.1* 65 75.0* 72.5* 
Second 

Semester 50 76.8 70 , 75.6 64 74.9 65 73.9 

Two Semester ; ^ • ' 

Cumulative 51 77.4*, 72 73.8* 65 75.3* 70 72.5* 

Third 

Semester 48 76.7 61 . 76.6 57 75.8 53 75.6 

Three » 

Semester ^ 

Cumulative 51 ^ 76.9* 72 74.4* 65 7^.4* 70 72.8* 

* Grade-point average adjusted for individual differences as 
measured by control variables. 

\^ Table m 

A Comparison Of Students In The Sample With 
Respect .To Percentages 01 Grade-Pomt 
Averages Below 70 For Tlirce Semesters 

Experimental X Control ~ C 





Number of 


Per Cont 


Chi-Square 


' P 


Semester Group 


GPA Below 


of Group 


Value 


Valuo 


70 








1 X 


18 


15.5 


5.29* 


11.09** 


C 


39 


27.4 






2 X 


14 


12.2 


2.68 


6.44* 


C 


27 


20.0 






3 X 


18 


17.0 


0.07 


0.40 


C 


.18 


16.0 






* Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence 





*.* F-value obtained by discriminating equations significant 
at 1 per pent level of confidence. 
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•l*e differences between the groups in grade-point 
average for the second and third semesters* were not statis- 
tically significant. The difference between the Broups, how- 
ever, in regard ^^-second semester grade-pomt average close- 
ly approached statistical significance. 

Comparlsori of the experimental and control groups with 
respect to the tendency to make semester grade-point ; aver- 
ages below 70 showed that students in the control • group 
significantly exceeded students in the experimental group 
in the number of first and second semester grade-point 
averages below 70. Table III shows a comparison of the groups 
in this regard.- No significant difference was found between 
the groups for the third semester. This change of trend may 
have been due to the increased selectivity of the control 
group. 

Table IV 

A Comparison Of Students In The Experimental 
And Control Groups With Respect To The Percentages, 
Of Dropouts For Tliree Semesters Cumulatively 

Experimental — X Control — C 

Number of Cases - 116 Number of Cases — 142 

Number of Per Cent of Chi-Square F 
Semester Group Dropouts Dropouts Value Value 





X 


2 


» 1.7 




1 


C 


7 


4.9 


- * 




X 


g 


7.7 




2 


C 


26 


18.3- 


6.07** 




X 


10 


8.6 




3 


c 


28 


19.7 


6.20** 



12.71*** 
^ 11.44** 

* ln.sufficient number of cases in 'each group for reliable 
chi-square 

** Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence 
*** F-value obtained by discriminant equations significant 
' 1 per cent level of confidence 
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Investlyution of the numbers of^hopouls in the experi 
mental and control groups showed that significantly fewer 
students in the experiixiental gfDup drppped-out of Cornell 
during the period of the study than was the case for the 
control group. (See Table IV) Comparison of the dropout 
record of the experimental group with that of the remainder 
of the freshman class of 1954, (including the control group) 
showed that the statistically significant difference found be- 
tween the experimental and control groups did not result 
from a sampling artifact — i.e., the control group did not 
have an abnormally liigh dropout rcrte in cqmparison with 
the rest of the class from wfiich it wa^drawn. The investiga- 
tion showed, rather, that the experimental group had a 
markedly lower dropout rate than the class from which it 
was drawn. This is notable in view of its less foVDredjJosi- 
tion relative to the measures of scholastic aptitude used. (At 
the end of three semesters, 8.6 per cent of the experimental 
group, 19.7 per cent of the control group had, left Cornell as 
compared to 15.9 per cent of the freshman class as a whole) 
(excluding the tw6 groups.) 

Conclusions 

The results of this investigation led to conclusions which 
suggest the influence of the Reading Improvement Program 
on the academic performance, of Cornell students. 

Insofar as the measures used controlled individual dif- 
ferences in academic ability and initial reading ability, and 
insofar a& no other pertinent but uncontrolled influences re- 
lated to academic achievement- created an important^ bias, 
students who completed the Cornell Reading Program: 

L Significantly surpassed students in the control group 
with regard to cumulative Igrade-^point average for all 
three semesters of the study. 

2. Made significantly more grade-point averages above 
70 than did students in the' control group. Thus, the 
higher mean grade-point averages found'^for the experi- 

' meritol group were not achieved through the combina- 
tion of many low grade-point averaged with a few 
extremely high ones \Vhile m1ost of the control group 
was achieving satisfactory grade-f)oint averages with 
only axfew of its members making low averages. On 
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the contrary, a significantly greater proportion of low 
grade-point averages were. made by students in the 
control group and its mean grade-point average was 
^ihieved by means of a few , extremely high grade- 

3. HL^\fgnScantly smaller proportion of dropouts for 
the entire period of the study than did either the con- 
. trol group or the remainder of the freshman class. 
By the end of the third semester, 106 of the original 116 
members of the experimental group survived (4 staying^ 
power of 91.4 per cent), as compared to 114 of an original 
total of 142 for the control group (80.3 per cent). In view of 
the preceding findings, the conclusion seems justified that 
the greater staying power of the experimental group was not 
ach^ved at the expense of (academic achievement as meas- 
ured by grade-point average. 

; Despite the increasing selectivity of the control group, " 
due to its greater dropout ratej and despite' the continuing 
inferiority of the experimental group in academic aptitude, 
as indicated by the measures .used, students who. compMed 
the Cornell Reading Program ^surpassed students in the con- 
trol group in the three phases of academic performance in- 
vestigated by this study. 
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T|Wr COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS PROGRAM 
AT SOUTHERN STA-^E COLLEGE: 

AN APPROACH TOWARD EVALUATION 

By Rudolpli yieWer 

Teachers of college English face a continuing problem in 
a wide diversity of student ability with respect to the basic 
communications skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. The problem is to some degree obviated if the col- 
lege selects its students rigidly from among the higher-rank- 
ing graduates of the secondary schools, but even then stu- 
dents who are supposed to have reached a passable level of 
general competence may be found to be deficient in one 
aspect or other of the communicative process. Furthermore, 
just as the elementary schools in the course of time abandoned 
rigid standards for promotion from grade to grade and under- 
ipok instead to provide educational opportunity for all up to 
the level of ability, so the si^condary schools also have under- 
taken to provide a comprehensive program adapted to indi- 
vidual needs of the pupils, a^^d in a similar way the colleges, 
no longer limiting their servijces to a select intellectual few 
destined for the professions, ^ave increased their range of' 
offerings to serve students preparing for technological func- 
tions in an increasingly complex industrial economy. 

Southern State College, like most tax-supported area 
colleges jn the West and South,, has with the tacit approval 
of the taxpayers developed a policy of accepting all serious- 
minded applicants for admission^ Under such a policy, the 
interests and special abilities of the students tend to be ex- 
ceedingly diverse, calling for mariy instructional expedients 
if individuals are to be given "th^, kind of college program 
:.they want/In the area of the communications skills; several 
different methods for serving individual differences of stu- 
dents hav^ been worked out. These have included: 

. ; 1, Reading Laboratory, giving one semester hour of credit 
"for three class hours a week, .in operation since the 
fall of 1952. . ' 
2. Course in Principles of Composition, giving similar 
reduced credit, ' offered during three semesters from 
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February, 1954 to June, 1955/ 
a J^Ion-cred^t course in Basic Communic^itions, made pre- * 
requisite to. the usual freshma'n English course -jn the 
fall semester of 1955. - ^ 
• 4. Two efforts toward ability grouping, in the fall of 1951 
and in the fall of 1953> • . . 

5. Five-day-a-week freshman English prdgram, offered 
in lieu of the usual three-hourra-week course, required 
of certain beginning students in the fall ot 1955. 

. Evaluation of results for the first three of these innova- 
tions is herewith attempted through a follow-up of students 
who have been enrolled in the various phases of the com- 
munications skills progrsftn. 

The reading laboratory for 1952-53 enrolled 57. students, 
For 11 of these who are still enroUed in the fall semester of 
1955 or who have been graduated the median number of 
credit hours completed in 124, for a median grade point 
average of 2.2C. T?*or 46 who withdrew from Southern State 
College the median number of hours completed was 28, for 
a median grade point average of 1.67. 

The reading labcwatory for ^1953-54 enrolled 72 students, 
,For 14 who are still enrolled or have been graduated the 
median nui^er of hours completed is 81, ior a median grade 
point- average of 2.24. For 58 who ;«ithdrew, the medians 
are 27. for hours completed and 1.88 for grade point average. 

The reading labfiratory for 1954-55 enrolled 64 students:' 
For one graduate ^fid 37 others still enrolled the median 
number of hours completed is 29, with a grade point av^age 
of 1.94. For 26 who withdrew the medians are 21 for hours 
completed and 1.38 for grade poitit average. 

The one hour course in Principles of Composition dur- 
ing three semesters enrolled 71 students. The 21 still enrolled 
have a median of 28 hours aompleted for .a grade point 
average of 2.00. The 50 whp Withdrew had a median of 23 
horns completed with a grade point average of 1.71. 

The non-credit course in Basic Communications enrolled 
\ 32 students. One year later, 17 students ike still enrolled, 
with a median of 27 hours completed and a grade poihit 
average of 2.00; and 15 have withdrawn Vith a median of 
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eight credit^ hours completed and a median gr^de point 
average of 1.09.' . • 

Altogether, 2^5 students were enrolled in the >arious 
phases of improvement service in ^ the communicatioiis skills 
program. Of these, 100 have continued in cqjlege or have been 
graduated, and 19& have withdrawn. It should be noted that 
between the various programs, the relative differences lor 
numbers of students who . have ^ntinued in coljege are. ap- 
parent rather than real. Mortality is likely to be^iigli among 
the 37 students of the 1954-55 Reading Laboratory 'grbup y^ho 
continued and are Aow sophomores, as their mediah grade 
poi.rit average is below the level accepted as satisfactory, and 
some of\them at least will be di§a.o,ufaged from tgntinuing 
^oniL^flie' second year of coljege becfause of lo^Jgradfes- • 

. The only moral that bccurs Xo me is that there is no 
^future in reading improvement wo!*k if it becomes merely 
synonymous with remedial teaching, whatever that is. 
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SOME RECENT RESEARCH IN COLLEGE READING ^ 

•Roy Sommerfold 
Uiriversity of North Carolina 

The preseni paper attempts to review research and perti- 
nent other articles which were found in the literature during 
1956 and in the latter months of 1955. While the majority 
of the sources relate directly to college reading, several refer 
to industrial settipgs and several are concerned with high 
school reading. The latter are included because of direct or 
possible pertinent applicability to college programs. Other 
references have been included because of interesting impli- 
cations. ' , 

It should be kept in mind that, as stated on previous oc- 
casions from this platform, the results of investigations may 
be significantly influenced by, among other things, the sub- 
jects involved, the techniques and materials used, the condi- 
tions specific to the study, the tests employed, the statistical 
devices used,iand perhaps the bias 'or misinterpretations of 
the investigator. Further, most studies report results in terms 
of group means which obscure variations among the indivi- 
duals in the group. With this preliminary, the reviews will 
be presented \vith little or no editorial ocmment.- 

Typography 

Tinker and Paterson <43) reported th^ resists of nine 
experiments in which the effetts of typographical variations 
OH eye-movements were studied. It was found, that such fac- 
tors as line widt>, size of type, type face, type forjh, black 
as opposed to white print,_^ and,, brightness ' contrast signifi- 
cantly influenced eye movemenls. Tinker (42) investigated 
the relation of speed of perception in reading varying type 
faces to the length of the reading period and found that 
"reading periods of ten minutes or m,ore produced a signifi- 
cant retardation in reading italic in comparison with roman 
print" and that ^"Retardation in reading all-capital material 
in comparison with rOman print was large and approximately 
- the same irrespective of Jhe length of the^eading period 
within limits of four to sixteen minutes." , / 



In another investigation Tinker (41) studied the/ speed 
and character of eye-mo vementd' in reading materials 8rranged 
in a yertical mannei* before and after six wetks of practice. 
Compared with horizontal reading, the Vertical War slower 
but the practice resulted in marked improvement^!' speed. 
It was suggested that some combination of horizontal 'and ^ 
vertical arrangement of reading materials would capitalize 
on the advantages of both. 

Nahinsky (29), investigated the relationship between 
span of comprehension and typography, used tachistoscopic 
exposures of thfee^ different styles of typographic arrange- 
ment: conventional style; spQced-unit style — /rthich leaves 
additional spaces between "natural phrases," ^nd the square- , 
span style — in which the second[ "natural -phr^ise" appears 
immediately hqloyj the first. Square span yielded comprehen- 
sion, span scores significantly , superior to each of the other 
two style3. There was no significant difference between scores 
on the convention^ style and the spaced-unit style. He sug- 
gested that square-span style used in books and advertising 
might lead ta iHtcreased reading and cpmprehension speed 
but cautions that this warrants further investigation. 

(Note: The above mentioned investigation, illustrates 
clearly that group means obscure many individual variations 
in that when the square-span style was compared with the 
conventional style, 20 subjects scored better on the squared 
style, 9 subjects scored better on the .conventional style 
while 1 did equally well on both. When square-style was com- 
pared with spaced-unit style, 25 subjects did better on tha 
square type while 5 subjects did better on the spaced-unit 
style.) . ^ ^ ' 

Foley (15) used a new set of digits designed to make 
maximum use of easily discriminated forms. When presented 
'tachistoscQpically, compared with a conventional set of #gits, 
the new set was significantly more legible under all condi- 
tions of illumination and color combinations studied. 

Readability arid Understandability 
. The relationship of readability to understandability has 
beert investigated. From her findings, Peterson' (30) ipferred^ 
that the Flesch Reading Ease -scores do adequately estimate' 
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the comparative difficulty in , comprehension of "popular". . 
reading material for experimental group. 

Lockman (22) however, points out that readability meas- 
ures AVlll not indicate whether ideas expressed are nonsense, 
ungrammatical,, simple or complex, and describes a rating 
scale which purportedly could specify limits o£ intelligibility 
wjjuch cannot be determined frorri readability estimates, SujJ- 
pol^ing this pdint of view, perhaps, are the results of a study 
by Bernstein (2) who found that subjects jreading two pas- 
sages of equal readability where one was more interesting 
than the other, read the more interesting* story with higher 
comprehension. 

Major (24) investigated the readability of ten college 
General Biology textbooks and found that the range was from 
the lower quartile, to the median of the difficult category of 
Flpsch's formula, ile conclddied that the above average stu- 
dents would encounter ^difficulty with 32,8 per cent to 70,8 
per cent of the reading assignments in the respective" text-* 
books, and the average students 53.6 per cent to 84,7 per cent 
of the assignments. The, investigator increased the readability 
of several passages by reducing sentence length and reduced 
syllable count. Significaritly improved comprehension was 
achieved by the above average students when readability 
was increased by one grade level and by average students 
when readability was increased by at least two grade levels. 

Factors Related to Reading » 
Kasdon (19) found the " following characteristics were 
statistically significant in differentiating superior readers 
frorn a "normal" sample of college freshmen: (1) higher in- 
* telligence, (2) greater incidence of broken homes," (3) greater 
amount of participation in sotial activities, (4) college matri- 
cj^lation at a younger age, and (5) more efficient eye move- 
ments. 

Strom (39) investigating how knowledge of grammar 
functions in reading concluded that, in general, theref' was 
little if any relationship between ability to read materials of 
an informative or literary nature and the ability tocanaly^ze 
the syntax and grammar of the sentences read. 
* Still (38) found that, within the high school population 



studied, there was a positive relationship between listening 
ability and high school grades. Further, "Corroi^tions . . . 
indicate a trend for the relationship bet\yeen listening ability 
and grades to be inversely related to intelligence and read- 
ing ability" but "further study is needed for confirmation 
or rejection of this trend/' ^ ^ 

Webb and Wallon (40) attempted to investigate whether •/ . 
a person could best comprehend a body of information by 
reading or by hearing. Results were that: (1) a single read-* 
through of the material and hearing the material read once 
resulted In equally effective comprehension, (2) study read- 
ing of the material for a period of time equal to the, iQhgth 
of time required for verbally "presenting the material resulted 
in significantly greater comprehension when compared with 
single* re^id-through or auditory presentation, (3) simul- 
taneously reading and hearing tlie material was more effec- 
tive than reading, the material through once or hearing the 
material but not significantly different from the results of 
studying the materials. 

Shropshire (34) studied the relationship between some ^ 
properties of closure and reading performance and concluded 
that the ability to plan ahead ideationally, the ability to attain 
closure agamst disttactioii, and the ability to abstract an 
item from an ambiguous field were associated with speed and 
power of reading, liiames (12) suggested that some language 
disability might be the result of lesions affecting ' pathways 
between* separate language centers in the brain. 

Specific skills ( ?). Betts (3) reviewed three studies and 
concluded that comprehension skills may be specific to sub- 
ject matter areas. Campbell (6) and Elkins (13) indicated 
that necessary reading -slcills may vary with particular fields 
. of study. 

Cooper (7) attempting ^o test the conviction that read- ^ 
ing ability becomes differentiated into specific abilities re- 
quiring different skills, examined the role of general and 
specialized vocabularies in reading the materials of a gen- 
eral nature, of literature^ social studies, and science. He 
- foun^l high intercorrelations between the four vocabularies, 
^ high intercorrelations between the four "reading abilities," 
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and correlations between each of the four Vocabularies and 
each of the four reading abilities* ranged from .662 to .853. 
He concluded that reading ability appears to be largely an 
expression of the students' total intellectual and language 
development The differences in the opinions Expressed above 
may be the result of differences in definition as to what 
constitutes a specific skill. ^ 

Emotidns, Personality and Reading. Several articles have 
been concerned with the relationship of emotional and perr 
sonality factors to success or failure in reading. Smith (36) 
p&inted out that psychotherapy as a tool in remedial reading 
is showing results* • 

Roman (31) i%est|$ated the effectiveness of "tutorial 
group therapy" iti fl(3|||a,i^ing psycho-social adjustment and 
correcting some aspects? 'of^ heading retardation. He used 
"tutorial group therapy" with one group of delinquent ado-* 
lescents, group remedial reading instruction with another 
group, and a program of interview group therapy with an- 
other group. Jie concluded that the greatest positive change. ' 
in psycho-social adjustment and the greatest improvement' in 
reading took place in the group which received the tutorial 
group therapy. 

Smith, Wood, Downer, and Raygor (35) reported results 
of gains in reading efficiency among college students when 
the teaching method was varied for groups of subjects repre- 
sentative of two personality syndromes. The. two dimensions 
of personality, used were described as: a generalized anxiety 
and a permeable or fluidity of structure. Subjects of two 
types were sflected. One was characterized by high anxiety 
scores with '"impermeable" or rigidity of structure; the other 
was characterized by high anxiety scores with permeability 
or fluidity of structure. T^o separate treatments were used: 
a directive, highly structured, teacher dominated condition 
and an non-directive, unstructured, permissive condition. It 
was found that students characterized as permeable and anx- 
ious made optimum progress under directive methods. Those 
described as impermeable and anxious were, apparently un- 
influenced by the teaching method — aS inferred from gains 
In efficiency. 
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Investigating whether empathy or projection were sig-^ 
nificantly related to reading comprehension of subjects who 
were normally 'adjusted, Alpert (1) concluded that empathy 
was not related to reading ability in literary or non-literary 
materials. However, thqr^ was a significant tendency for 
females who showed a higher degree of projection to read 
literary materials with a higher level of comprehension than 
did those who maintained a detached, objective attitude. Also, 
subjects who showed least tendency to project their own 
feelings and attitudes .read with a higher level of comprehen- 
sion in non-literary materials than did those who had the 
greatest tendency to project. 

Moore (28) found that, with the adults studied, skimming 
was a skill which was acquired, more or less accidently or 
incidently, and from sheer necessity. Succeessful skimming 
appeared to require certain emotional freedoms which could 
have outweighed intellectual and reading competencies. Cer- 
tain personality types found it difficult to bring themselves 
to the task of skimming. 

n 

Reading and Collogo Success 

Contradictory evidence concerning the importance .of 
reading ability for college success continues to appear. Ac- 
cording to Wagner (46), teaching college students^ to read 
lyiore rapidly may be a \yaste of time. She found only small 
relationship between reading speed and college success. Com- 
prehension and vocabulary scores had somewhat more of a 
relationship to success than had reading speed. But more 
important than any of these was high school average English 
scores and the score from a "draw-a-person" test. 

McDonald (26) compared the academic performance of 
freshmen who completed the Cornell Reading Improvement 
Program in the fall semester of 1954 with the academic per- 
formance of a control group of freshmen* The process of 
selecting the controls was designated to equate the\grouPs 
in respect to 'motivation towards remedial work. Both l^^ps 
were stratified on the basis of scholastic aptitude score and 
were proportional with respect to sex and school dr coUegei 
enrolled. He found that students who completed the Cornell 
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jRoatling Program mado significantly higher grade point 
averages, had sigriiftcantly fewer grade point averages below 
70, and showed a markedly greater tendency to remain en- 
rolled in CorneU University than did students of a control 
group. 

Willey and Thompson (50), at New Mexico College of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, matched pairs of entering 
freshmen on the basis of ACE scores and Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test scores. One subject from each pair was then enrolled 
in a program of ^^developmental' reading," At the end of the 
first semester, the grade point average ior\ the remedial 
group was 2.13; for the controls the grade point average was 
1.73. This difference was reported significant at the .01% * 
level. 

Descriptions and Effectiveness of Specific Programs 
Ai'ticles describing specific programs of reading improvement 
and their effectiveness continue to appear. Westoyer and 
Anderson (49) described a six-weeks, non-credit Reading Im- 
provement Course at the University of Alabama, utilizing 
reading films and reading manuals. This program produced 
gains in rate significant at the level or beyond*' with no 
significant change in comprehension. Curtiss (9) described 
tRe Reading Impiiovement Program at Western Reserve 
were reading films, macers, tachistoscopes and other materials 
were Used and comprehension was also stressed. 

The program at New Mexico College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts (50) included study skills, library use, exer- 
cises in spelling and word meaning, etc., and used these 
sources: Making Sense III, by Leonard and Salisbury; Stan- 
dard Test Lessons in Reading, by McCall and Crabbs, and 
Readers Digest, At the end of one semester a remedial group 
showed about twice as much improvement in Iowa Silent 
Reading Test scores as did a matched control group — with 
the difference reportedly significant at the .01% level of 
confidence. 

In an investigation by Cqsper and Kephart (8), students 
who had taken^a one-semester developmental reading course 
at Purdue were retested fourteen months after the end of 
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the course, II was reported that approximately 60% of the - 
rale gain/'^as measured by the Diagnostic Reading Test, was 
retained. 

Schick (32) reported the increases in scores made on 
alternate forms of the Diagnostic Reading Test by execu- 
tives from nearby industries who took the usual college type 
program at Purdue. Meeting twice a week for 16 weeks, they 
used rate accelerators, tinied exercises and the Harvard Read- 
ing Films. According to Schick, "Confidence in their own* 
reading skills is ^uch that these readers come to the printed 
page with no fear of loss of under^anding at speeds nearly 
twice those they were accustomed to." 

High School Programs. Blough (5) described a twenty- 
session reading laboratory operated in connection with reg- 
ular English courses. Laboratory facilities included the 
Shadowscope Reading Pacer, Iowa Reading Films, SRA Better 
Reading Books, plus a library of interesting teen age books, . 
Pupils in the laboratory program made greater gains in rate 
and comprehension — as measured by alternate forms of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test — than did pupils who had only 
regular classroom work in English. 

The program at the Norvkw High School (6> in Norfolk, 
Va., w§s organized with a view\oward^^improving the follow^ 
ing specific reading skills: vocabulary, adaptive rates, oral 
reading, analytical thinking, synthetic thinking, and read- 
ing for appreciation and pleasure, instruction was given in 
each selected skill for tentminute; of each class period for 
two weeks by teachers of four subject matter fields: language 
arts/ social studies, mathematics and science. Instruction in 
selected skills was also given by teachers of other subjects 
when applicable to particular classroom activities. This pro- 
gram resulted in a rise of 2.3 in median grade level during 
a one-year period. 

Vopni (45) studied the effect of emphasizing vocabulary 
in' all curriculum areas without de-emphasizing usual curr.i- 
cular goals and concluded that school-wide emphasis on vo- 
cabulary produced greater gains in reading test scores than 
did the "usual procedure." 

Mechanical devices. Articles favoring mechanical devices 
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continue to appear. Lawshe and Chandler (20) and Schick 
(32) strongly recommend reading pacers and reading films 

' fox industrial reading programs. Miller (27) recommends 
various devices, particularly pacers, for school programs, but, 
interestingly, includes a statement to the effect that "stimu- ' 
lation and motivation during learning accounts for about 90 
per cent of ali- success in reading skills . , 

Pink (14) attempted to select subjects who were not 
highly motivated to increase reading speed and gave them 
training with tachistoscopically exposed digits. He found that 
reading rate improvement appears to be quite independent 

.*of proficiency level reading in digit perception (r = ,06) 
and that tachistoscopic training with digits did. not effect 
major changes in average fixation during or in the number 
of fixations but that there did seenl to be an extinction of 
regressive movements. 

. Tillson (40) in the , developmental reading course at 
Purdue, used reading films, essays read under timed condi- 
tions, and books and magazines read with mechanical pacers. 
At the beginnirig of the course the subjects' eye-movements 
were recorded with the oculography As motivation, J;he im- 
plications of the graph and changes possible were discussed. 
The post-test with the oculograph — when compared with 
the pre-test — showed fewer fixations, fewer regressive 
movements, and speed and comprehension scores also in- 
closed. " 

In a business situation, MacKinney (23) investigated the 
effectiveness of tachistoscopic training in increasing the on- 
the-job productivity of personnel in three clerical jobs; Punch 
Card Operator, Central File Clerk, and Hospital Admissions 
Clerks (the latter are claim-processing people). Twenty-four 
30-minute training sessions were given over a period of five 
weeks, using a wide variety of stimulus materials. Using 
experimental group-control group comparisons, on the Min- 
nesota Clerical Test, both groups showed an increase but 
the residual gain of the experimental group was significant 
at the 10% level on the Number section of the test and at 
the 1% level on the Names section. Using on-the-job criteria: 
the tachistoscopic training had "no noticeable effect" upon 
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performance of the Card Punch and Central File jobs; for 
the Plospital Admissions job the experimental group decrease'd 
the time required to do the criterion task Wgnificantly (5% 
level) more than did the'^ control group. \ 

Comparative Evaluations. Clock (US), using high school 
pupils as subjects, s€l up three experimental groups and a 
control group. Group 1 received tachistoscopic training ac- 
cording to the manual of instructions for the Keystone Tach-- 
istoscope. Group 2 -used the Iowa Reading Films. Group 3 
was referred to as the '^Determined Effort" group in which 
improvement in reading was encouraged through use^of inter- 
esting reading materials, vocabulary study, and periodic talks 
by members of the school staff emphasizing the importance 
of improvement. Using alternate forms of the Iowa* Silent 
Reading Test and^ treating the results with analysis of co- 
variance, he concluded IhaC the "determined effort" group . 
showed a statistically more significant increase in reading 
rate than either of the other two experimental groups. While 
there was no significant change in fate of coniprehension, 
the "determined effort" group made significant gains In the 
amount comprehended in unit of time. 

Marvel (25) also using .high school pupils as subjects, 
set up three experimental groups and a control group for his 
investigation. Each of the experimental groups had a total 
of sixteen 20-minute training sessions spaced over eight 
weeks. The first group received tachistoscopic training with 
a variety of targets, and the instructor discussed mechanical, 
L psychological, and sociological aspects of reading and good 
habits of reading. Care was exercised so as not to mention 
speed of reading. The second training group received the 
same treatment with the exception that the instructor's in- 
troductory remarks and the remarks> accompanying the tach- 
istoscopic slides^ were designed to create a "mind set" toward 
Increasing speed of reading. The third group received no 
tachistoscopic training bu^ instead were given instructions 
dealing with correct reading mechanics and simple rules to 
be observed in effective reading and the attempt was made 
to create a set for speed. At each training session they also 
read a 1000-word rate check taken from a supplementary 
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American Lilerature book. On the basis of scores from alter- 
• nale forms ol the Diagnostic Reading Test, it was concluded: 
(1) that verbal "set** emerged at the most significant man- 
ipulable variable. The group which received only verbal "set" 
and read the literature passages not only attained greater rate 
during the training period but also retained more of the gains 
when retested nine weeks after the end of the training period; 
. (2) that tachistoscopic training — with or without verbal 
"set" _ was ineffective as an means of producing statistically 
significant gains in reading rate and comprehension. How- 
ever, tachistoscopic training with set for speed did produce 
greater gains than did the training without the set; (3) that 
comprehension performance, as measured, was not affected 
by either method employed. 

In an investigation by Wilson (51) six groups constitut- 
ing twelve high school English classes were used as subjects. 
Group I, in addition to the regular literature units, had fifty 
30-minute sessions of tai:histoscopic exercises. Group II had 
the same literature units supplemented by fifty ,30-minute 
sessions with a rate accelerator. Group III followed the same 
literature assignments and used both the tachistoscope arid 
accelerator during the fifty supplementary training sessions- 
Group IV used the same literature units supplemented ,l|y 
work books and other "non-mechanical media" for improjf- 
Ing reading skills. Group V participated in a "guided free-v 
reading program" in which pupils chose books and s^a^^^^ 
reading e^cperiences in a wide variety of individual and grdiiA 
ways. Group VI. the "control" group pursued the regulai^^ 
course of study which included a one-minute weekly drill^^ 
vvitli easy material for the purpose of increasing speed and 
gaining insight into the importance of vocabulary growth. 
Analyzing scores from alternate forms of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test and alternate forms of the Diagnostic Reading 
Test (Survey Section) it was concluded that (1) tachistos- 
copic training, as administered in this experiment, did not 
effect a perceptible increase in rate; (2) the accelerator, useli 
alune, produced statistically significant gains in rate; (3) the 
guided free reading program "cared for reading skills as well 
as or better than other methods" — except for rate and voca- 
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bulary as^ tested by the Diagnostic Reading Tests, jf '^ , 

' Sheldon (33) concluded that various types of mecfhanical 
instruments have their place in the classroom but that they 
are not a necessity* 'Wiltse (52) described an all-school pro- 
gram and concluded that "if pupils really want to improve 
their reading ability and enthusiastic teachers are sensitized 
to the problem, reading improvement is sure to result from 
almost any kind of reading improvement program." 

Vernon (44) reported that mechanical devices "put the 
cart befereHhehprse " H§wrote^ "Devices which compel the 
readers eyes tolltove""araii^en speed whatever the nature 
of the material read, or his, intention in reading it, might in 
the long run destroy the flexijiility necessary for intelligent 
reading»%He indicated that what is needed is training in 
understanding especially of the more difficult words and 
ideas — • and in passing rapidly over the minor details while 
assimilating the general ideas. 

Speed vs. Comprehension 

Otl^r articles, have questioned the speed .orientation in 
re^dingptGfirams. In addition to the. study by Wagner (46) 
mentioned Jarlier, Zerfoss (55) pointed out that speed may 
be overemphasized; He stated, "It is not how fast you ^ead, 
nor how much, but how well you read that counts " He dis- 
cussed principles and techniques to increase meaningfulness 
and usefulness of materials read. Leichty (21) argued against 
an emphasis on speed and s^id rather that we should teach 
students to read more slowly in order to do critical reading, 
reading for appreciation and aesthetic purposes. <^ 

Black (4) discussed the 'results of a study designed to in- 
vestigate the types of comprehensions errors he had previous- 
ly detected in students' normal reading of novels, textbooks, 
and newspapers. He listed eight categories of errors: (1) Fail- 
ure to understand a writer's intention; (2) Failure to detect 
irony; (3) Difficult, words — new words, multiple meanings, 
obsolole, technical, difficult context; (4) Difficult allusions; 
(5) Illustrative examples or metaphors not understood; (6) 
inadequate background information; (7) Failures to see how 
context influences meaning; and (8) Readers' preconceptions. 
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He conclude^ thatr although his study "subdivided the act of 
comprehensipn into eight facets, any attempt' to measure 
their relative importance would be hindered by tlie fact that 
When a reader misinterprets what he reads several types of 
errot are often linked together; since several kinds of read- 
ing ability need t6 be combined, arid error is never simple" 
The above reports may lend all the more credence to.such 
articles as DaVis^(lO) which stre§ses^ that while instruction 
in the mechanics of reading isjmportant, systematic training, 
should also l)e given in comffl^hension skills, and the article 
by Staiger and Blie^mer (37) who suggest ways of helping 
improve students* comprehension. 

Tcstioff 

Dissatisfied witrf tests of reading comprehension, Ward 
(47) briefly described the devek)pmentl of a test to measure: 
speed, flexibility, understanding of ideas, and knowledge of ^ 
words. Used experimentally with developmental reading 
classes at Purdue, it was fo^und that gains, in general, were 
commensurate with results as measured by other tests custo- 
marily used in the program. However, flexibility , scores de- 
creased, which finding the author stated, raised sonie theo- 
retical and practical questions which still need answers. Dun- 
lap (11) reported ^the development of a reading test for in- 
dustrial supervisors with an approximate educational range 
for fourth grade through college graduate. He suggested a 
reading ^ase-formula which might provide a practical guide 
to intelHgible communication^ in industry. ^ 

Humphrey 7), with a college population as subjects, 
used three amount - limit ' type tests *^of different lengths, 
and three time-limit type tests with different time limits. He 
concluded that in measuring rate of reading, as defined by 
' the tests used in the instigation, the fairly short (four- 
minute) lime-limit tests^gppeared to be about as valid as 
other tests which require mpre time or are more difficult to 
administer^ 

I would like to close this paper by mentioning two arti- 
cles of contradictory nature. They would not be^ considered 
reports of research as such but Tm sure that some investiga- 



tion and study went on before the drticlps were released. And 
they do have some rather interesting implications. The one 
• (18) is a statement from the Subcommittee on the. Improve- 
ment of Reading, of the Comipission on Research and Science, 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Universities. 
It isvthe thesis of this report that all seconda^ and college 
teachers should assume responsibility for improving the read- 
ing proficiency of their students. Three basic approaches to 
group instruction are sug^jested: (1) Aid each subject matter 
instructor to become aware of problems in reading and ways 
he can help meet the problem in his own classroom. (2) Al- 
low time in the language arts program for reading along* with 
composition, language, and literature. (3) Provide intensive 
instruction with well-qualified teachers using specialized 
' remedial, diagnosis and therapy for ^ the poorest readers. 

The other articles refers to the announcement (New York 
Times, December 1955) that the trustees of the University 
of Illinois voted .that beginning with the school year in 1960 
x/o discontinue a remedial (English) course that has been 
ovided for more than twenty years," 
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FACULTY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS ASPECTS 
• OF Tliy COLLEGE READING PROGRAM ' 

by Louio £. Havrio 



The R^tidinfi "R" Is the only one of the throe fundamental 
tools of Educationf that is used without the help of mechanical 
aids. 

Writing is aided by shorthand methods, typewriters, 
dictating machines and tho^rinting press. Arithmetic is 
aided by slide rules, comptometer ^nd electric brains, Reading 
still depends on individual ability, / 

In .thig age of super-sonic speed, atomic energy and auto- 
mation, reading stands alone, bare-handed, clawing the mean- 
ing from the writtcfn language. 

There^ is no reason to continually defend the teaching o£ 
, readjng at the college level The question so frequently asked 
by colle^je piiofdssors, deans, parents and students, "Why is 
it "necessary 4o tench reading at the college level *\ has been 
answered by research in the reading process. 

Here ar^ some of the reasons given: 
1 Reading is a process which Js never completely master- 
ed;- most people can improve their reading ability, 

2. Because of reading demands, a. new approach to in- 
creasing- reading efficiency is needed. 

3. Reading demands continuous and specific practice in 
order to maintain a high level of efficiency, 

4. Tests of college students reveal that thpir reading skills 
are far^ below their potential. 

The Director of the College Reading Program should 
devote more* time and effort in informing the public of the 
alms and achievements of the reading programs 'of higher 
. education, ' • 

The American public is being informed and re-informed 
that you cun't educate a jet pilot for the same money re- 
quired to train a stage coach ^ driver. Surely the public also 
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needs to be informed that you can't educate the jet pilot with 
the ^ same course of study that was used to train -the stage 
coach driver. 

The college faculty also needs to be enlightened' on the 
college reading program. However, the results hardly justify 
the effort, as the faculty members are engrossed in their 
own fields. 

It seems that most students enroll in the reading classes 
upoa the rrecommcndation of someone outside the campus 
or from a fellow stufdent. 

One of the ways of keeping the public informed is through 
publicity^ not advgrtising, not sensationalism, but simply by 
the means of extending education beyond the classroom. The 
college reading instructor needs to do through thevnews- 
IJ^pcr/ radio; television and public appearances the same 
tilings that he does in his readipg class. 

A superintendent recently wanted .to start a reading pro* 
gram in his schools. Two colleges cooperated by^ holding e^- 
. tension classes and reading workshops for his faculty over 
* a period of two years. Administrative and faculty interest 
was very keen for a reading program, but the program did 
not get under way. Finally, for a three-week period, demon- 
stration in reading improvement was presented to all the 
civic clubs within the community. The local newspaper co- 
operated by writing stories hefore.and following the demon- 
stration. The school was able to start' their reading class 
immediately due toJhe Interest and support of the^ public. - 
The College Reading Program is hero to stay and is 
wielding a bi{f influence on reading in the secondary and ele- 
mentary scHools. Xet's stop explaining to those who do not 
want to Improve their reading efficiency why it is necessary 
to teach reading at the college level and spend our efforts 
with thT5?e who realize that getting meaning from the printed 
page depends^bn the ihdividuars ability and efficiency. 
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EVALUATION OF WORKBOOKS 
FOR COLLEGE READING PROGRAMS 



by Lylo L, Millor 
Professor of Education, Unlvoraity of Wyomlnff 

To prevent any misunderstanding of the purpose of this 
presentation, the writer should clarify the title. This is not 
an attempt to evaluate current workbooks in the sense of 
establishing ratings or of telling you which is the best or 
the poorest of those now on the market. That is a matter 
for each reading; instructor to decide in the light of his own 
program and his own needs. The purpose of this article is 
to help you to recognize some of the criteria for selection 
thjit may be important to you, and to summarize for you some 
of the more signlficunt features of specific workboolcs now 
on the market. ^ 

Jn the survey o£ college reading programs made by the 
Southwest Reading Conference last year, over 400 schools 
returned qubsiionnaires about their programs. Of this group, 
88% indicated a use of reading workbooks of some kind. Some 
listed a single workbook as basic to their program, others 
listed several workbooks used. Only 51 programs indicated 
no, use of workbooks it all. This probably is indicative of a 
trend toward more individualization of Instruction in develop* 
mental reading. Many of us have observed a decreasing use 
of some of the mechanical approaches to grbup instruction in 
reading, and many reading instructors have found that Work- 
books can be used effectively in group situations and can' 
satisfy many needs of the reading program which had been 
met earlier only through the use of films or other mechanical 
stimuli, 4 . 

Use of Workbooks Varies 
One of 4he basic problems in selecting a workbook is 
that of determining how it fits into 'th.e reading instructors 
program. This of course depends upon his own concept of 
the use of workbooks. Some use workbook materials for prac- 
tice on reading accelerations; others use such materials in- 
dependently from accelerators for basic practice exercises. 



(i Some use workbooks for «uperviscd individual practice in 
class; others use them for unsupervised individual practice 
in the laboratory or outside the reading classroom. Some Ujse 
vvorkboolcs to supplement the class practice with films, ac- 
colera'tors, or tachistoscopes; others use the workbook in place 
of those devices and structure the training periods around 
carefully timed and controlled experiences in reading from 
workbooks. Each use demands different charactoristics of the 
workbooks if they are to be used as efficient tools^for class- 
room inslryctlon and practice. 

The Concept of Rending Efficiency 
Most reading Instructors become aware very early in their 
work of the danger of overemphasis on reading rate. On the 
other handi many have experienced the problem of the in- 
dividual who seems to be blocked from any material pro- 
groos in reading skill because he is too qoncerned with the * 
factor of comprehension. The basic question of liow to de- 
crease this fear of comprehension loss jind yet to maintain 
the iiTiporiancc of idea content in reading has been a signifi- 
cant one in developing any reading program. Several read- 
ing instruciors have experinjented with ^ some attempts to 
combine the two factors into one score. Thus we find such 
terms as "reading score/* "critical iscore," "reading index," 
"reading efficiency," "index of reading efficiency," *'conripre- / 
hension score," etc. Almost all of these Involve a computation 
of the rate (in words per minute) and the comprehension (in 
terms of percentage of questions answered correctly). The 
most common combination of these factors is^he simple pro- 
duct of the rate ^nd the percent comprehension figure. This 
yields a score which might be described as a "rate of reading 
and understanding," oi: an "effective rate of reading," Com- 
parisons of these scores during reading practice gives a more 
' consistent picture of improvement and discourages extreme 
interpi:etations of progress In rate and extreme depression 
over temporary drops In comprehension. This writer prefers 
the use of the ievtn reading efficiency to describe this com-* 
bined factor. In evaluating workbooks, the reading instructor 
might be concerned about provisions made for computing 
and comparing this combination factor of reading skilL 
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Publishing Trends 
Althduugh Luella Cole Pressey published a Manual o£ 
Heading Exercises for Freshmen as early as 1928, few other 
reading mariuals appeared on the market before 1950. In the 
period when most college reading programs were beginning 
to develop rapidly, instructors were faced with a limited 
choice ol laboratory manuals. During the period from 1951 
to 1953, many instructors were experimenting in their ojvn 
classes with workbook materials of various lUnds and during 
that period another half dozen college level workbooks were 
published. Some were of limited and localized usage, how- 
ever, and were not widely accepted. Others seemed to have 
suitable materials for many other programs. With the year 
1954 came a rush of publication activity, however, and many 
workbooks of various types befjan to appear in the reading 
instructors mail. Of the 33 workbooks reviewed here, five 
were published in 1954, five in 1955, and ten in 1956. With 
this wide variety to study, the reading instructor can afford 
now to bi* more selective than evcr*be6>re in choosinR the 
laboratory mntcM'iais best suited for his program. 

Crilcria Cor Selection 
The wide ran^e of materials availlBle creates a problem 
in itself, however, as heavy demands for service in the read- 
ing programs leaves most reading instructors with very 
limited time for careful analysis of new workbooks. It is the 
writers hope that the work presented in this article might 
serve as a timesaver for those interested in reviewing and 
selecting new laboratory materials for their programs. The 
writer has attempted to do two things in this article — first, 
to identify certain criteria which might be important in the 
selection of a workbook, and, second, to review several of 
the current workbooks on the market and determine the 
extent to which they, satisfy these criteria. In the material 
which follows, the criteria will be identified and the organiza- 
tion of the analysis chart will be explained. ^ 

Basic Data 

In the accompanying chart each book has been identified , 
by author, title, publisher and date of publication. The type 
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of binding lias been Identified as cloth (C) or paper (P) as 
' a general indication of the quality and permanence of binding. 
Most of the expendable workbooks are paper boundi to re- 
duce cost. Each book is identified as to length and portion 
devoted to exercises to help compare the quantities of exer- 
cise material provided. The column labeled "Type of Organi- 
zation" classified each workbook into one of four general 
types as follows: ^ 

,A. Short pamphlet type materials devoted largely to 
discussion of theory and suggestions of exercises, 
but with limited exercise material in the workbook 
itself. ^ V 

B. Workbooks of medium length made up predominately 
' of exercise material for student use. Expendable 

workbooks to bo discarded after use by one student. 

C. A textbook type of orgidnization with more perma- 
nent binding and with limited exercise materials. 
Although some exercises are provided, the general 
format and organization tends to discourage writing 
in the book itself. 

D. Paired sets of materials in which the reading ma- 
terial is presented in one book with fairly permanent 
binding and exercises to match are provided in a 
second book which is a paper-bound workbook type. 

Types of Exorcises 
In identifying the number of types of exercises, some 
books are identified with a "V" to indicate varied patterns. 
These usually include many different types of exercises pre- 
sented in connection with text material and with no specific 
organization or frequency of occurance. Scdne workbooks are 
identified as having only one basic type of exercise and others 
' with from 2 to 12 different types. These with specific types 
are organized with definite patterns of exercises designed to 
serve specific purposes in the reading program. The checks 
in the columns* which follow indicate some of the more com- 
mon types of exercises found in these workbooks. 

Eye span exercises include those identified as contribut- 
ing tjx the increase of eye span. One of the most common 
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JlH mLY8I8 OP SOUK OF TUE LBlDINa WORKBOOKS IN C02.LBOE-IL£AX)IKO' PR0QRAU3 

by lyli L. UilUt 



A oondtnfltd r«Ti«w of •ant of tht ourroatly utod rMtdlng Runttali In ttraii of tQint^of tho b««io f«At\ir«« 
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th« tt«» of th« workboolc^d to proridt a b«tt«r li4sl« for lnt«rpr«tatlon of x'ttulta and pro^rttt* lUny 
of thaaa faaturar4«ra mlaalni In tha aarllar workbooka publlahad^ but thara ncMr aaona to bt a trand 
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type of eye span exercises is the pyramid arrangement where 
the' reader is a$ked to keep his eye:^ iocused on the ^liniddle 
point in the line and read down a column of increasingly 
longer lines. Although fairly common in some of the earlier 
workbooks, this type of exercise seems to be appearing less 
frequently in later publications. 

^Number and letter recognition exercises^ jare those de^ 
signed' primarily to increase the rate of eye movement by 
training in xapid recognition of similar combinations of num- 
bers or letters. A typical example of these is the exercise 
with a key column and five other columns in which the key 
items are repeated. Although used extensively in reading 
programs a few years ago, many reading instructors seem 
to have abandoned this type of exercise. Only five of the 
workbooks reviewed contained this type of exercise. 

Word meaning and vocabulary exercises are the most 
common type and are found in almost every workbook re- 
viewed. The most frequent pattern is that of the identifica- 
tion of synonyms ftom a column of key words and succeeding 
columns in which the synonym occurs. Some exercises go 
further with provisions for dictionary study or with work 
analysis types of vocabulary drill. 

Phrase and sentence meanin^f exercises appear in about 
half of the workbooks reviewed. These vary in pattern but 
mlast of them involve speeded recognition of thought units, 
with shorter phrases presented first and with a gradual in- 
crease toward .fairly long phrases to be recognized as units 
of thought. The major function of these exercises seems to 
be. the recognition of meaning' through identification of key 
words and through increased eye span,' . ' 

Skimming or idea reading exercises appear in a majority 
of the workbooks. In these the basic purpose seems to be 
the development of maximum .rates with comprehension 
limited to the key ideas or major trends of thought. Usually 
these !are presented as short paragraph sequences in which 
headings, sentence structure, or content organization may be 
used as clues to rapid identification^ of the major ideas. 

Exploratory or Qontinuous reading exercises appear under 
a variety o^ Identifying labels. Basically these, exercises are 
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'longer than Iho skimming typo and place a greater stress on 
more detailed understanding of ,the materials read. They en- 
courage the application of *rapid reading techniques over a 
longer period of time and place a greater emphasis on <:on- 
tinuod concentrc^jtion. Most of the workbooks reviewed in- 
cluded some exercises of this type. Somd of them, particularly 
those of the type with paired reading books and workbooks 
seemed to be predominately of this type* of exercise to the 

.excjusion of most other types e^ccept the study type. 

Study 8*r thinking exercises are found in most of the 

. workbooks. These exercises are organized in various "ways 
that encourage the reader to stop and think or to take notes 
on what he is reading. The basic purpose of these exercises 
seems to be to improve the techniques of understanding and 
hivolve ll)e application of sound study habits, the recognition 
of content organization and the use of clue words and phrases. 
AHljough rapid reading rate is not the primary goal of these 
exorcises, tlioy are frequently arranged in a paired arrange- 
ment wilh the exploratory type to illustrate to the' student 
that lie can take lime to think and organize* material without 
a serious decline in rate. 

Critical or analytical reading- exercises appear in many 
of the workbooks reviewed. These exercises stress the im- 
portance of looking for clues as to author's purpose, author's 
bias, and other factors which might slant the interpretation 
of the matoriaL Basflially this approach is designed to develop 
a consciousness of propaganda techniques and to develop in- 
telligent selectivity in reading habits. 

Length of Reading Exercises 

Many workbooks do not identify the length of reading 
selections; others have been careful to standardize similar 
exei'feises^ to a consistent length throughout a. series or the 
entire workbook. For purposes of comparison this writer has 
attempted to analyze workbooks in terms , of three general 
classifications — shorty medium and long Exercises. Those 
under 300 words in length are usually of the idea or skimming 
tyRC. Those from 800 to 2000 words in length are good for 
class practice in five or ten minute reading tests. Those over 
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2000 words in length provide bettor practice for study type 
of reading or for practice in maintaining rale and concentra- 
tion for longer periods ^f time. 

Special Features 

Reading instructors usually are busy people and there- 
fore quite cpncerned about features of workbooks that will 
save them time in administration. Different patterns of 
• organization of reading progress make some features more 
desirable one place than another, but most of the items com- 
pared in this section are of concern to some instructors. 

In presenting this data on special ieatureg, the writer 
wishes to point out that he has attempted to determine the 
availability of these materials, but that in at least one case 
he knows of an instructors manual which has not been pro- 
vided by the publisher. Even though the instructor's manual 
seems to be a very important factor in the decision to use or 
not to use the workbook in a program, it is" surpri^iijg-4o 
find that some publishers do not adverlisp th(^ availability 
of such a manual and do not supply one unless the prospec-. 
tive user writes to ask specifically about this resource ma- 
terial. In the case "of one of the books reviewed, the author 
refers to an instructors nianual in his preface. In replying 
to a letter asking for this manual, however, the publisher 
sent back a note that no such manual was .provided ior this 
workbook. In such cases the materials have been reviewed^ 
in terms of materials made available by the' publisher iof 
review. Scoring keys and instructors manuals ntiay exist, but 
they are not summarized in this review unless the publisher 
made them available on request for this writer. , 

Roraovable answer sheets are important to many instruc- 
tors who depend on clerical help to record sgores on reading 
prp^ess, or who wish to analyze individual. progress records 
" outside of class. Only about a third of the workbooks re- 
viewed provided perfor-ated pages for easy >emova1-of the. 
exercises. Many of the workbooks overlap exercises on pages/ 
in such a way that answer sel&tions could not be removed 
without destroying the succeeding exercise as well. 

^ Standardized patterns for t^ts and scoring. Although 
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most 'manuals pruvulc comprehension tests arid ^encourage • 
comparison oi* results, many of ^ them do not attempt to 
standardize materials to/make such results comparable. For 
example, the comprehension score on a ten question, true- 
false test would not be comparable to the comprehjsnsion 
score on a seven question, completion test. IThe chaace factor 
of guessift^e is quite different in the two tests. Many work- 
books actually slow down the classroom procedure by having 
varied length of tests. Odd numbers of questions such as 13, 
18, etc., involve a more complex arithmetical, process for cal- 
culating percent comprehension. Many of the workbooks 
utilize patterns of ten or twenty questions 'SO that results 
can be .converted ^easi|y to comprehension spores. Some ate 
planned carefully to' provide the same type of questions oil 
a (I exercises tlyus Iceeping the effect of guessing at a mini- 
mum. Some of these keep all questions of the same type 
while others maintain a balanced pattern of combinatioija of 
objective type questions. For the ihstructor who . wishes to 
phiqe emphasis on comprehension or efficiency and to stim- 
ulate sqjf evaluation of progress in a* series of exercjses, thig 
factor can be a very important one in selec^pn of a wofk- 
J^ook. Despite the" apparent importajice of tms factor, how- 
ever, only about a thii^^of the workbooks reviewed seem to 

have leco^nized this point in their organizaAion. 

« * 

Established ami identified levels of reading difficulty are 
of interest, to some instructors who wish^to select materials 
for individual practice, or who wish to plan a continuity 
which will involve a gradual increase in reading -difficulty. 
Although reading formulif for college reading materials av^ 
ih\\\ very conlravcrsial, many reading instructors do use 
somo means of evaluating difficulty of reading. Some work- 
book authors have grouped articles into , a few areas of. dread- 
ing difficulty without identifying their basis of evaluation 
of difficulty. .Others have used a formula and identified read- 
ing difficulty by jfeadability scores for each Krticle. These 
usually are arranged in an ascending order of reading diffi- 
culty in each series, pespite differences of opinion on this 
matter, the basic -principle of structuring material at- levels 
appropriate to the individual student is important, and one 
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,can see that sharp differences in . reading difficulty effect 
the reading rate and efficiency scores and make comparisons 
invalid Respite ih'is f act,« h^v^ever, only about one sixth o£ 
the .workbooks reviewed indical^d any id^ntifi^d pattern of 
reading difficulty level on the exercises, . v 

Provjision oCjin instructors manual is of vital importance 
to an ihstructor using material lor the firsf tinle, yet only 
half of the workbooks r^Vieweci seemed to have such a re- 
source guide available, Some of , the other inldmie some direc- 
.tions to the ihstructor in the* preface mate,ru^lg,_bBt-piaiw 
seem tff take it for granted that the workbook can be useJ^ 
effectively without such resource material. 

Provision of scoring keys makes the use of the workbook 
much simpler for an instructor* but almost a third of the 
workbooks require the instructor to make up hir'wn^ keys 
for* scoring. For some types of usage the scoring k^y would 
be an essential aspect of the effectivenqss of the^ materitil. 
rhis writer feels that any author or publisher should pro- ' 
vide such scoring keys, either inr the workbook, itself, or in 
V supplementary teachers guide. Most reading instructors 
imply do not have the time to develop their own keys for 
d^^f the workbook materials they use. 

Ikovision of time-rate conversion tubs i:an save a great 
deal of classroom time for^further r^eamng wor-k. Although 
all students in the reading class shaald be able to do simple 
multiplication and division, it has been this writers experienfcfe 
that frequently a wliole group would be ddflayed because of 
this laborious process. Use of a preplanned conversion table 
speeds up the class process and allows <an instructor to focus 
ort reading skills^ rather than Mathematical skills. One might 
be 'concerned as to the form of the>con version table, however. 
Most of. those provided set up time intervals in minutes and 
seconds, or in seconds only. ^ One 'workbook^ however usesv 
decimal por tions of minutes as the time interval base. Unless 
an ini^ruclor has a Btop watch specifically calibrated for 
decimal portions of minutes, this table would not be very 
helpful to him. Since only about half of the workbooks re- 
view*ted provide such conversion tables, the relative value of 
such tables seems to be one poin_L^^5£b«5h. instructors might 
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^^^serve carefully in selecting a /workbook. 

Provision of progress charts as ^sual aids to motivation . 
is a feature provided by only about a third of the workbooks 
reviewed, Reading iifstructors who have worked with visual 
aids certalniy are awarg of the comparative values of graphic 
^presentations in developing self inoight and understanding* 
The very process of having the student make a progress 
'graph may be a significant moiivational factor in stimulating 
him to further improvement in his reading habits. The type 
of graph provided should be considered carefully by the in- / 
structor since sorlie types may have advantages aver others.* 
Some workbooks provide a single graph on which all types 
of exercises are recorded while others provide different 
' graphs or combinations of graphs for various purposes. 

Extent of Use ^ 
The data presented in these columns is summarized from 
the responses to the quest ioitti'aire sent out by the Southwest 
Reading Conference last year and from i^ndividual correspond- 
ence which Iho wriitcr has had with a number of instructors 
in college reading programs. In all, the table summarized 
data from about 430 dillerent reading programs in collegia - 
and junior colleges throughout the United States, Two/ypes^^ 
of usage have been defined, however. Some schools identify ' 
a workbook as the only one used in tiieir program. Others 
indicate a combination of several workbooks used in the' 
program. Sometimes these combinations seem to be with 
stucly habits workbooks or textbooks rather than pther read- 
ing workbooks, but this distinction could not be made con- 
sistently, so any case listing more thai\ one book used in the 
reading program was included in the second category, 
* The summary is presented in terms>8l number of schoals 

using certain materials rather than number of individual 
students, TIjevcfore a use af a worjcbook by one school having 
several hundred students in the reading program might rep- 
resent a much more extensive use of the workbook than the 
use by several smaller schools with limited enrollments. In 
consiSeririg this data, one should rerpember, however, that 
- many of these, workbooks have been published within the ^ 
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last two years and have had limited opportunity to be put 
in use by the time this data was gathered. 



' Simunary ^ 

e rqading instructor today j^pds^a Wider range oi select 
tion of materials»with which to carry on hisTrea'ding program. 
He nedds to select carefully those materials which will protv 
vide4he best basis for experimental study in new techniques. 
In this article, the writer has reviewed some thd features ^ 
which might ..be considered in making such selections 
has presented a summary analysis of thirty-three of the lead- 
ing workbooks on the current market for college and adults 
r reading programs. It is his hope that this sum^nary. may serve 
as^ a time saver to other reading instructors in identifying 
those workbooks which seem to have the best possibilities 
for. their specific programs. ^ 
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MATEIUALS FOB THE MORE 
RETARDED COLLEGE^EADER 

Emery P, Bliosmer 
llnivcrsity of Texas 

A considerable number ol practice-type materials intend- 
ed for use with- c\)Uege students in readingj^mprovement 
^rograms-^ is now available. An eictensive, annotated listing 
of .such materials was presented in the^ifth Yearbook ot tiie 
Southwest Heading Corifcrcncc* and Another list has been 
included in the present Yearbook (See Miller's list, pp. 75.) 
Some of these materials, however, have be^ found to be 
rather difficult for 4he more retarded readers compulsing a ^ 
part of the group in many college programs.^ome of the 
mntoriftls intended for use at lower levels* have been U5ed 
4o\som^ykent with tl^ese retarded readers, with apparently 
effectijjiesuhs. An , ani?otated listing of such maiterials is ^ 
presented below. Depending upon the initiative^ aria experi- ^ 
once or the instructor most of these offer various possibilities 
'for purposes of adaptling, improvising, providing , for specific , 
Individual needs, and | the. like, Wlirie prepamlion of this list 
Involved somewhat thorough study and consideration of » 
considerable number o^ materials, no pretense of all-lncluslve- 
ncss Is made. \ * * . 

Bellafiore, Joaepli. Atjycnturos ♦VUri Words, New York: Am- 
sco School Publicajtl^ns, Inc., 1945-47. 

One book at ^ach of four levels. Various types of 
exercises ^inyolving synonyms, antonyms, context » clues, 
. .slanted m'eaninKS, Words for particular situations or pur- 
- posrs-, Idioms, usag^, key words, derivations, and the like., 
'Difficulty levels — Book 1: Gr. 9; Book 2:^Gr. 10; 
Book 3: Gr, ll. . " '] 

Price: 60 ce<\ts per book. ■* 

Gates, Arthur I. and Peardon, Celeste C Gulcs-Pcnrdon Prac 
lice Exercises in Bending, New York:- Bureau o£ PUf "ca- 
tions. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. 
' Four booklets at each of various levels, each booklet 
providing practice exerclsesW one of .the following four 
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types of skills; Type A (appreciating general significance 
'V of a selection), Type B (predicting outcome of given 
events^. Type C (understanding precise directions), Type 
D (denoting details). * * 

Difficulty levels — Book 3: Gr, 3 - 6; Book 4: Gr, 5-9. 

Price: 35 certts per booklet. - 

Guller. W. S. and Coleman. J. H. Reading for Meaning, New 
York: J. G. Lippincott Company, 1955, 

One book available for each of 9 grade levels, T%venty- 
six units of practice exercises in each book. Each unit 
consists 9f short selection, followed by groups of exercises 
for developmg skills related to word meanings, total 
meaning, central thought, detail me^iings, organiijutlon, 
and summarizing, 
• Difficulty levels — One book for each of grade levels 

4 through 12; booic number indicates grade l^vel 

Price: 88 cents per booklet, 

Hardwick, H, C, Words Arc Imporluat. Maplewood, New 
Jersey:* C. S, Hammond and Company, li^4/-55.* . 

. Seven books at each of varix>us difficulty levels. 
Eighteen lessons for word study and vocabulary improve- 
^ " nient in each book; also frequent review exercises. Each 
lesson includes writing definitions of words, filling in 
^ sentence blanks with right word from list, and choosing, 
for sentenqe I blanks, right one of ^commonly or easily 
confused worjds, 

DifficuUyVlevels — Junior Bk: Gr. 7; Introductory 
Bk.: Gr: 8; First Book: Gr.. 9; Second Book: Gr, 10; 
Third Book: Gi\ 11; Fourth Book: Gr, 12; Fifth Book: 
College level. ^ ' 

Price: 35 cents per book, 

' ' Johnsop, Eleanor M. and others. Beading Skilltexts: .^lodern 
Heading. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E, Merrill Company, 
1946-47, 

One book for each of three levels. Each book con- 
tains a number of selections; each selection followed by 
exercises for 5 reading skills: understanding ideas, in- 
terpreting ideas, organizmg ideas, understanding words, 
studying words, 
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Difficulty levels — Book 1: Gr. 7; Book 2: Gr. 8; 
Book 3: Gr, 9. 

Price; 42 cents per book. 

Kelley, Victor 11. and Green, Harry A. Better Kuadiiig and 
Stmly Habits. Yonkers-on7Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1947. 

This book consists of- twelve shfirt chapters, each one 
discussing ancl analyzing som<^^^ij)se of reading or stud^ 
habits. Various types of exercises related to the phase 
being treated are found at end of each chapter. 

Difficulty level — high school. 

Price: 60 cents each^ 

McCnll, William A. and Crabb.s, Lelah Mae. McCall-Crabbs 
Standard Test Lessons In Heading (1950 edition). New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Ur\iversily, 1950. v ^ 
\bne booklet containing rate and comprehension exer- 
cises for eacli of five difficulty levels. Book^ D and E 
• mlglU be of use with some, retarded groups. Seventy- 
eight brief selections in each booklet, each selection being 
'followed by short comprehension check, 

DifficjuUy levels — Book D: Gr. 5-7; Book E: Gr. 
7-12. . • / 

Price: 36i^ cents per booklet. 

Monroe. Marion, Horsman, Gwen, ^nd Gray, William S. 
Basic Reading Skills for Higli Sdiool Use. Chicago: Scott, 
Furesman and Company. 

Contains many types of exercises and activities and 
provides review of reading skills developed in grades 4 
\ ^ through 9. 

Difficulty level — Gr. 9. 
Price: 80 cents per copy. ^ 

Simpson, EIil:abeth A. SUA Better Beading Books. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1950-51. 

6ne book at each of 3 levels. Each book contains 20 
sulecliuns fur measuring rate. Each selection followed" by 
20-ilcm comprehension test. Reading. Progress Folder 
used by students to rjxJord rate and compreUgnsion scores. 

Difficulty levels — Book 1: Gr. 5-7; Book 2: Gr. 
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7 -9; Book 3: Or. 9- 11, ' • • 

Price: $1.8^ per book; $1,09 per .pkg, ot 20 Reading 
Progress Folders. 

Difficulty levels ~ Gr. 7 - 8, 
Price: 76 cents per book, 

Wa|?ner^ Guy 'w, and pthers, Bcndor's bigest Uendmg Skill 
Builder. Pleasantville, New York: Reader's Digest Edu- 
cational Service, Inc., 1949-53. 

Two books for each of 4 grade levctls. Nineteen to 
25 selectionsvjn each book, selected and adajpted from 
previous ^issues of Render's Digest, Each selection may bfe * 
used for rate training and is followed by various types 
of comprehension and vocabulary* exercises. 

Difficulty levels Gr. 3, 4, 5^ and 6, 

Price: 56 cents per copy. 

Works, Austin M. 'Vocnbutnry Builclin/pSSerics. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Manter Hall School, l95l*-52. 

Three vocabulary workbooks which utillsjc a nulnber 
i of differef^t types of exercises to Stimulate interest fn, 
and develop uscj of, words. 

Difficulty levels — Gr.,8-9, 10-11, and 12. 
Price: $1,00 per workbook. 

Stone, Clarence R. and Grover, Charles, Practice Readers. 3t. 
Louis, Missouri; Webster Publishing Company, 1949, 

Four books, one of each of four levels. Books 3 and 
4 might be profitably used with some retarded readers. 
Each book consists of n^e units, vvj^ nine exercises in 
leiich unit. Each exercise consists of a one-page selection, 
with informational type content, with six .qliesttons fol- 
lowing the selection. Questions involve the following 
types of skills: direct ^tails (found only in Books 1, 2, 
and 3), implied details, meaning of the whole, correctness 
of a statement in relation to selection, meaning of refer- 
* ence words (e.fj., they, who, it), perception of truth or 
falseness of stutei)ients, selection of words similar in 
meaning (found only in Book 4). 

Difficulty levels — Book 3: Gr. 5 - 6; Book 4: Gi% 6 - 8. 

Price: 60 cents per book. ' ' * 



Slran«. Riitli. Study Typo of Rending Exercises (for Secon- 
dary Schools). New York: Bureau of Publications. TcSCW^- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Twtftaty selections, eacfi discussing or explaining 
some phase of reading process or habits. Each selection 
followed by exercises for various types of reading skills. 

Difficulty level — High school. 

Price: 55 .cents per copy. 

Thomas, Lydia AT(ed.). Secrets V Successful Living. Pleas- 
antville, "New York: Reader's Digest Educational Service, 
Inc., .1955'. 

Six books, one through six, each containing* approxi- 
mately 25 condensed and adapted articles froiji past issues 
of Render's Digest. Questions for stimulating discussion, 
vocabulary activities, and other activities suggested after 
ouch article. 
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TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 
IN 

GOVERNMENT READING PROGRAMS 

R. Lawrence Dowell 
Fort Lesley J. McNair ^ 



Introduction 



• 7 ^ 

The twenty-three existent reading iniprovement labora- 
tories located in government agencies in the metropolitan 
area of Washington offer progrsfms which are, basically, de- 
velopmental in nature and which, for the most part, seek to 
meet the situational needs of participants. Only two of the 
laboratories offer programs of remedial instruction. 

Since speed reading courses, which achieved considerable 
popularity not too long ago, would meet the needs of only 
a negligible number of the participants, in \ goveroment 
laboratories,. the courses which are offered include a variety 
of curricula tailored' to meet individual and job specifications, 
and each curriculum is accomplished by pertinent instruc- 
tional materials, aids and methodology. ^Ni 

The (oUowing paper ^ is concerned with a survey of the 
23 reading improvement laboratories which currently exist 
in government agencies in the Washington area, their origin, 
objectives, organization, staffs/ facilities and equipment, cur- 
ricula, materials, aids, methodology, techniques and proce- 
dures. The data for this survey were attained by personal 
contract with staff members of each of the* laboratories and 
supplemented by visits to many of them. 

It can be^said that the reading improvement programs 
in government agencies, i.e. those located in the metropolitan 
Washington area, have, as their genesis, the Air Force Read- 
ing Laboratory which was installed in the Pentagon in 1949,. 
Various government agencies sought and wejre granted per-^ 
mission to send personnel to the Pentagon Aiif Force Labora- 
tory, and the rejfcltant' interest in reading improvement pi'O- 
grams which stfmmed from this participation can be evi- 
denced in the. rapid expansion of reading programs in these 
same government agencies. * - 
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The original Penlngon Air Force Laboratory, was4argely 
mechanical in nature, "both in techniques and procedures 
used. The program consisted of sessions of a one-half hour 
practice period on the reading rate controljer and " a one-half 
hour practice period on the T-scope, The latter half hour was 
occassionally interrupted for Harvard and Iowa films and 
for testing. In addition, the ophthalmograph was used as a 
dliagnostic technique, . / 

Some of the government agencies, whose personnel had 
experienced the above reading program, sought to establish 
^programs of t^eir own, and with the assistance and encoUr-* 
agement of Major Goodwin and MisjS Mahoney, directors of 
• Pentagon Laboratory in the earlier days, and more re- 
cemy Mr. Ed Fulker, present director of the Air Force ' 
Laboratory, this objective was attained. 

The reading improvement laboratories existent in govern- 
ment agencies in the Washington area may be said to be, for 
the most part, in the embryonic stage — a statement which 
may be made of many reading improvement programs both 
in educational institutions ai^ in industry. However, con- 
siderable progress can be noted in government reading pro- 
grams, since' their inception, and stems,, primarily, from the 
increased availability o^ litei^te on reading improvement, 
thjjrfine cooperation of educational institutions in making 
kSJn and available results of research conducted in Jheir 
own programs and by their own personnel, as well as famili- 
arity with reading problems acquired by program directors 
and instructors in their own laboratories and from fellow 
program directors or instructors. 

For. the most part, these laboratory staff members are 
alert to useful Information, materials, aids, techniques, eqiyp- 
ment, and ideas whenever and wherever they may appear, 
and .their willingness to experiment; to study, and to share 
what they have attained as individuals or in groups has found 
^ ■ "expression in the creatioh of the Reading Improvement 
Laboratory Group. The latter conslstiJ of st^ff members of the 
23 government reading improvement laboratories and is tne 
most eucouragirtg and promising single factor' evidenced in 
the survey of these laboratories in preparation for this paper. 
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Government readii^H improvement laboratories have de- 
veloped methodology ofvyistruction in terms of situational 
factors found, in the indigenotts-agencies, The course outline 
of .the Pentagon Air Force Reading Improvement Laboratory 
has been used as the basis upon which the instructional tech- 
aiiques have^been built. Miss Eva Mahoney, at the time that 
she was director of the Pentagon Reading Improvement Labo- 
ratory, encouraged those who were initiating reading pro- 
grams to use materials and instructional methods based upon * ' 
the nature of the agency in which each was located, as well 
as ^the course population. Specifically, she discouraged any 
attempts at duplicatron of materials and methodology used 
in the Pentagon Laboratory. 

The reading improvement laboratory in any government 
agency generally falls under .one of two branches c^f the 
agency's organization — under the training division, wliich 
is a subsidiary of the civilian personnel branch of the agency, 
or under the education division of the agency. This is a 
logical arrangement for, in government service, these two 
branches or divisions are vitally conceined with personnel 
growth and development a^d with programs designed to 
attain this end. 

The primary objectives of all the government reading 
improvement laboratories are basically the same; i.e., they 
are concerned with the, improvement of reading efficiency 
and flexibility of government personnel. There is a difference, 
however, in the interpretation of reading efficiency. For 
some, this means reading with visual acuity, as well as an 
adequate comprehension of factual data gleaned from, the 
reading materials. For others,, it denotes an automatic appli- 
cation of appropriate situational techniques by the individual 
to meet his on-the-job reading needs. 

The classes ^in the government reading improvement , 
laboratories are populated with personnel varying from GS-3 
derk-typlsts to Presidental appointees, from engineers and 
]unior -executives to-IBM operators. Almost all of the agen- 
cies polled, however, had certain limitations on personnel 
participation with a majority stressing key civilian and mili- 
tary personnel In the main, participats volunteer and receive 
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approval "from Ihoir supervisors. In a few cases^ the popula- 
tion is captive; and tliis lattei: groupe is used prinnarily for 
pilot and experimental purposes. 

Classes range iri size from six to * twenty-six per hour, 
and the number of classes, per >iay, range from two to six. 
Ninety-five per cent of the reading improvement laboratories 
have thirty hours of instruction — one hour a day, five days 
a week for six weeks. This thirty-hour course can be broken 
down, even further, to twepty-five hours of instruction and 
five hours of diagnostic testing. The number of students 
'handled per year in various laboratories range from ninety- 
six ta 700. The size of the stalfs in the tWenty-three labora- 
tories-range from one part-time to five full-time members. 
Sixty per cent of the laboratories reported operate on a part- 
time basis, with the persbn, serving as the instructor, gea-. 
orally serving for the remainder of* the work day in some 
other phase of the training or education program, as the case 
may be. 

The amount of, training in reading of staff personnel 
varies from none, except that acquired from experience in 
conducting a laboratory, to a Ph,D, in reading. Laboratory 
lacililies vary from one room used as d seminar or conference 
room at other times, to very el^orate suitQ arrangements 
consisting of offices, counselling rooms, twcj laboratory rooms, 
and a projection room. Even in one room, however, the stu- 
dent groups are divided into two sections — - one. using read- 
ing rate controllers and the other using tachitrons of T-scopes, v 
The equipment found in the laboratories is as follows: 

Ophthalmofrraph, or use thereof 60 percent 

Telebinocuiar, or use thereof :^ ' ^90 percent 
Redding Rate Controller or > 
Shadow-Scope ^: ^ P^^^^^t 

Tachitron or T-Scope " V^O percent 

Educational Developmental Laboratory y , 

Inc. Controlled Reader 20 percent 

Perceptual Developmental , 

Laboratory Machine 15 percent 

Harvard Film^i 20 percent 

Iowa Films . ■ 15 percent 
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Tape or Wire Recoi-^fers ii 10 percent 

WorA books are used in ninety-five percent of the labo- 
rataries, as follows: 

Brown's Efficient Reading . 90 percent 

(red or J)Iue, or both) 
u Air Force Reading Improvement Manual 15 percent 
Cospei^and Griffin's 

Toward Better Reading ^ 10 percent 

' Jiidson & Baldridge's 

^Techniques of Reading 10 percent 

Baker's Reading Skills . ... 30 pfercent 

- - Spache & Berg's • 

The Art i)f Efficient Reading 10 percent 

Leedy's Reading ImproVemcnt 

for Adults .V,, v..;.-. 10 percent 

In addition to the above, libraries found in \the laboratories 
rangQ in size and completenessi^from one which contains all 
of the current publications to one which cpiitains only one 
of the nbove-lisited workbooks. • 1 

In 70%* of the laboratories, the basic scope and.sec^ucnce 
• of any one curriculym arc Ahe scope ai)d sequence of the 
work book used, with supplementary material developed by 
the individual •laboratories. In thef remaining 30% of the 
< reading laboratories^ work books are used on ap individual 
u priori basis. In 85% of the laboratories, the methodology 
presented' in the Spache-Berg book is used with some varia- 
tion in each case, the latter determined by ^he individual 
needs of the students and accompanied by materials develop- 
ed from agency files and library — -rather ihan fromVany 
given work book or text book. The widespread, use of Brrbwn's 
Efficient Reading may be attributed' to the/ extremV^amili«- 
^ arity wit^i the- book experienced by laborataly staff members, 
many of wh6m know it as one of their ea^ieat contacts with 
rending improvement materials. 

Reading materials found in the labdtatories include, for 
the most part, fiction, nonfict^n, biography, autobiography, 
and text bgoks. In 15% of the laboratories the use of news- 
papers, magazines, and books of poetry and drama are found. 
In 70% ''of the laboratories reguldtionsj- directives, and agency 
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memoi^anda and letters ar^ used« . 

In only 20% of the taboratories is vocabulary •develop- 
ment included as a part.df the coursre. Sixty percent of the 
laboratories did not even nljention it. In 10% of the laboratories 
students are encouraged to develop their vocabulary outside 
of class, and Norman L^wis* Word Power Made Easy is the 
book generally recommended for this individual study. How- 
ever, the latter is done Without direction, evaluation, or con- 
trol on the part of the laboratory staff. In 15% of the labora- 
tories reporting, the use of prefixes and suffixes and word 
families are stressed. 

All 23 of the reading laboratories use self-checking pro- 
cedures, and all of them use instruments or machines as listed 
above. In 60% of the reading laboratories the procedures 
used are a.s follows: one-half hour per class for perlormancp 
on the readino^S55rs; approximately ten minutes on T-gcope 
practice and^'uie remaining 20 minutes* given to instruction 
by films or lectures or both' and exercises and drills. Group 
methods are generally used for this instruction. Procedures 
used by the remaining 40% of the laboratories vary from the 
above in sdnic respects* — but the differences are minor. 

The preliminary and final testing found in the govern- 
ment' reading laboratories can be delineated as follows: 40% 
use the Ophthalmograph; 90% use the Telebinocular (one 
including the Manas Battery); and 30% use articles from 
Brown's Efficient Kcading*. The remaining 40% use one or 
more of the following materials for testing: The Cooperative 
Reading Test, The Perceptual Developmental Laboratory 
Tests, Reader's Digest materials, the Air Force Beading Man- 
ual, selections from Cosper and Griffin's Toward Better Read- 
ing, the Iowa Silent .Reading Test, and agency-prepared tests 
(locally standardized). 

Vocabulary tests are used by*" 60% of the twenty-three 
laboratories. One of - the laboratories performed a study to 
determine the correlation between the Nelson-Denny Test 
and the Cooperative Reading Test (in so far as its student 
pofialation was concerned), and finding a high correlation, 
this laboratory discontinued the use of the Nelson-Denny 
^pt. One kboratory uses the "One Hundred and Eleven 



Words/* based upon Thorndiko^s **Ten Thousand/' and two 
r Jaboralories use vocabulary tests based upon Funk and - 

Lewis's book. 

Some diagnostic testing oi personality, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and achievement is available ^to the students ofSot 
least one laboratory .and is used for counselling purposes. 

Comprehension and skill tests are administered "through- 
out the course to evaluate the student's understanding of and 
flexibility in the use of the many techniques he has been 
taught and with which he has had practice, Reading tech- 
niques to be applied in the everyday situations encountered 
by him or his group are included in the cui;riculum concerned, 
and flexibility in thp appropriate use of these techniques is 
a primary goal as the student learns hoW* to read periodicals; 
diieelives, memornnda, fiction, nonaction, text books, research 
materials, and the like, or as in the case of Especial groups, 
he learns how- to read and' transpose numbers, transcribe 
^l^iorthand, interpret ^data, etc. 

The curricula, mateiyals, and methodalogy used in some 
of the laboi-atories are desi^yned in recognition Q.f the basic 
principle of individual differences, in addition to a recognition 
of the various and changing demands of job situations. Pro- 
vision is made' to meet the need for individual adjustment 
to the latter, with a stress on reading comprehension which, 
in itself, can increase efficiency on the job and contribute to 
personal growth, ^ 

The techniques 'used by the government reading labo- 
ratorjes have been developed and adapted to meet' specific 
job situations in specific agencies. They are used, primarily, 
to decrease the time factor in the participant's assimilation 
of necessary information from directives, reports and regu- 
lations, in addition to offering him opportunities to realize 
his good intentions to stay abreast of new management, tech- 
nical,- and marketing developments. Secondarily, - they 'are 
usbd as incentive motivators for him whereby he may seek 
and read in other and allied* fields find sometimes, even to 
introduce him to literature in his own field of interest of 
which he had no knt)wledge — thus making him conscious 
of the wealth of creative material to be gained by five oi: 
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ten minutes with a periodical or other publication. Tertiarily, 
they enable him to learn how to apply the principles which 
he h^s acquired in descriminatory reading to speaking, * 
listening, and. especially writing. 

To illustrate the latter point, an employee who has be- 
come skilled in the application of reading techniques and 
' . has been trained in' time/ and effort economy, brevity of ex-. 
* ' 'pr6ssion, conciseness, the condensation and the amplification 
o£ ideas, the- selection qf ideas and facts, and the like, may 
well, make application of the above in oral and written com- 
\ munication and further increase his efficiency as a worker. 
Some of. the reading laboratories found three major areas 
in which potential savings in time can be identified. The 
principle goals are as follows: -1. To improve the develop- 
ment of requirements by going into the. area frotn which the 
group or key executive is to "come, analyzing thd job re- 
quirements and needs, discussing with the supervisor the 
resultants desired, and gathering pertinent materials tised 
, by the prospective student. 2. To strengthen the role of the 
techniques, methods dnd curricula to fit the spacific case. 
— 3. To streamline the processes and procedures in order to 
achieve a maximum amount of dtiU, exercise,- testing, and 
evaluation. , . i 

The student in his counselling sessions is made aware \pf 
this procedure, and -in several instances, it has been noteH 
, by staff members that he applies the lattejr to his own work 
habits. Since management has found that the time preceding 
tlie establishment of a formal requirement and reachihg the 
point of decision to go ahead consumes one-third to one-half 
• the total \iine involved' in . acquiring any goal, this is ap- 
parently the time when decisions tend to be delayed- because 
full information §n the vital factors is lacking. Therefore, 
' some of the laboratories seek to enable the ^rqup or indivi- 
dual to shorten the' time ttetween concept and inventory. 

' One of . the most fruitful areas, in vfhic]\ fhe .executive 
may improve his own operation lies in more effjcient plan- 
nin^ and. control of the time he spends in actual administra- " 
* , tion. Oae frequently hoars: "Time -is money," and. nothing 
^ could be .more true. In an attempt" to stress this idea, some 
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. of the laboratories offer it in the reading and testing ma- 
terials. Problems presented may be reflected by the following: 

1. Section head calls five members of his organization 
into a meetingi Cost for six people $50,000 per year at $25.00 
per hour. Since meeting had no preplarmed time-table, it 
kills whole afternoon although one hour would have been 
sufficient Result: $75.00 wasted in Straight time loss alone. 

2. An employee makes a practice of coming to the head 
of his organization with half-thought-through problems. The 
top man's salary is $20,000 per year, or $10 per hour. Because 

, the subordinate brings in problems instead of alternate solu- 

I tions from which the executive could make a selection, two 

j hours are lost per week in needless discussions, or 100 hours 

I a year, or $1,000. <, 

3. The head of a section is very demanding about having 
his employees "come when he calls." Once they get there he 
receives extraneous telephone calls, and sometimes even 

, keeps employees waiting while he concludes a previous disv 
cussion. In the course of a day, he generally uses one hour 
of biJch an employee's time. Figuring the latter at $2.00 per^ 
hour, $40 or $50 a month are wasted. 

Why do intelligent executives in government and indjxfe- 
try do these things? Because time is an intangible. 

You are all familiar with the method under the/term 
SQR3. Some of the government laboratories not only/include 
it in the instruction but also create interest in , thj/^method,^ 
itself, because of its applicability to the situations which 
the executive may encounter. 

Dr Oscar Causey of Texas Christian University com- 
mented at the Southwest Reading .Conference two years ago 
that He could teach reading if he only had a clock and ma- 
terials. We feel that Dr. Causey could also give a very good 
side course in better management principles at the sanje 
time. 'Furthermore, we are confident that the latter, if it 
were measu'red a year later, would' result in lOO% retention. 
As is the case in learning situation^ where respect tor 
the individual — his abilities, aptitudes, attainments, -defi- 
ciencies, problems, and interests — is a basic point .of de- 
* parture for all activity, serious consideration is given to the 
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guidance and counselling of the individual in the reading 
laboratories. Personal data on the student, ks well as his 
daily performance entries and test results, are supplemented 
and systematically referred to by the counsellor, instructor, 
or director (as the case may be), and interpretation of pro- 
gress, lack of progress, trends or tendencies is based upon 
this information. 

Counselling sessions with individuals are scheduled by 
' 40 per cent of t!ie laboratories, and Encouragement is given 
to students to seek additional sessions stipUld they ieel the 
need. Test results initial,, periodic find final — are us^d 
to supplement information attained, by the personal inven- 
tory of the student, his pr()gress record — maintained daily 
in the laboratory — counselling sessions, as well as observa- 
tion of bcliavior and performance by staff members. 

In all of the laboratories folders are maintained to con- 
tain cumulative data oh individual students, and reference 
is made to these folders during the course- and later fof 
follow up purposes, as well as statistical tabulation for re- 
ports, prograjn or curriculum evaluation, and special studies. 

Follow-Up procedures are used as a service to personnel 
who have completed a course in tiie laboratory (Generiilljr 
after 6 months, 1 year, or 2 years) with an opportunity for 
renewed participation and as a means of evaluating various 
aspects of the program. Although individual guidance, with 
a stress on counselling, is a primary concern in jnost of the 
government laboratories, considerable attention is given to 
the use of group guidance techniques whenever the latter 
can appropriately be applied. This is particularly evident in 
courses designed for special groups — junior executives, IBM 
operators; stenographers, research analysts, etc. 

The ^nature of tlja instruction, materials, and problems 
encountered T>y the stulient in some of the reading labora- 
tories makes possible an immediate application of the tech- 
niques he; htis learned to his job situation. 

In addition to instructio^and training in reading tech- 
niques/the student in one of These laboratories is taught the 
. various listening techniques designed to make him more 
effective lin his various roles as an audience in lectin^, con- 
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ferences, discussions, instruction,, conversation, ^tc. This' is 
afihieved hy the use oi $ wire recorder on which have been 
taped speeches in the parlance o| the group, (df which the 
individual is a member) with variation^ of voices from a 
monotone to a well-modulated elocution exflert, as well as ' 
variations of dramatic situations^* and themes fto include per- 
sonnel interviews, conferences, oral reporting, giving o£ ' 
directions, etc. 

In summation, it may be said that the similarity' of the 
mzijority of the government reading laboratories in the Wash- 
ington area may be attributed largely to three factors: origin,^ 
halytat, and infl^0nc6s. (1) the, almost identical "beginnings 
of these laboratories; (2) the fact that their staff members 
ar^ working under analogous situations; (3) the similfirily 
of o^periences- and influences, in recent years, of staff mem- 
bci^s. in their attempts to., broaden their professional back- 
grounds. However it may also be noted that there is con- 
siderable evidence of variation in these laboratories indicat- 
ing' originality in approach to technicjues, procedures, and 
"materials, as well as a recognition of the needs of the respec- 
tive agencies Concerned. 

The government reading improvement laboratories owe ^ 
no small debt to this vei^y group from whom they have re- 
ceived many ideas, reports of research, as \vell as encourage- 
ment and stimu^lation to continue their work.. It is- the hope 
of tfie staff members of these laboratories that, in the not . 
too distant future, they may make some small contribution 
to the 'field of reading find that Jthey will have tlfe pleasure, 
of sharing it with this group. 
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A 'UEADmC IMi'ROVEMENr PROGRAM IN INDUSTRY 

Harry. 0. Patterson ' . 
• General Motori Institute. 

DevelopnienVl reading training is a relatively new .area 
in executive devi^lopment. The need for this kind of train- 
ing has become ir^creasingly bbvious because of 'the mass of ^ 
reading now required of executives, Tl\e burden of reading 
is not necessarily confined to top-level, executives. The com- 
plaint is frequently. heard from foremen and supervisory 
personnel that they also have too much reading to do. An \ 
example of this was brought to the attention of the author 
recently during a visit to one of the Divisions of General 
Motors Coijporallon. One of the departments In this Division 
employs more than a; hundred engineers, many of whom 
have supervisory status. In order to read all of the periodi- 
cals and journals that come to them,, th^y distribute .'^ this 
rending material among five or six of tlfeir group, each being 
responsible for one periodical The periodical is read 
thoroughly by the designated men who then indicate what 
•,they believe Jb be the most worthwhile articles for the 
others to read. This preliminary reading responsibility, is 
delegated to a different grou]? each month. This is certainly 
riot a unique method; its practice is common in industry. 
Other men, if they are fortunate enough to have -their own 
secreta)iies, will, dejegate this task to them. There are un- 
doubtedly other ways of circumventing this Iproblem, and 
no doubt variations of the two ways described. 

The ahgineer-execUtive is just ong of many groups who. . 
find it necessary to read a great amount of material in order 
to keep up with their ever-expanding fields. Management 
personnel ip all areSs are faced with an increasing number 
of complex problems requiring knowledge that can be gained 
only through the reading process. The executive will be handi- 
capped in the effective performance of his tasks if he has 
ineffective reading habits such as a slow reading -rate, in- 
adequate vocabulary, or a lack of higher level reading skills 
in comprehension. 



Prcliuiiuury Investigations 
For several years some of the Divisions of General Mo- 
tors have been interested in increasing the effectiveness of 
their managerial, staff, and supervisory personnel through 
Reading improvement training. Among these Divisions was 

> the A. C. Spark Plug Division of Flint, Michigan, Early in 
1952 this Division requested that General Motors Institute, 

^ the central training facility of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, develop a training program aimed at increasing the 
reading efficiency of . its supervisory'* personnel. Included 
were staff heads, superintendents and general foremen, At 
the tirpe the request Avas made, most of the research in the 

^ field of reading had been accomplished with dJoUoge fresh- 
men. Very little had been done to investigate adult reading 
training. An extensive investigation ol exlHiing reading pro- 
grams in colleges and universities,* in the Armed Forces, and 
in industry was initiated. A review of research was made and 
recognized authorities in the field were consulted. In August, 
1952 a tentative plan based on, this preliminary survey was 
presented to a committee .composed of personnel from sev- 
eral interested Divisions, Central Offi^ staff, and from Gen- 
eral Motors Institute. This committ^ recommended that an 
experimental approach be taken in the initial stages to de- 
termine the type of training program most effective^ in the 
industrial situation. In view of the conflicting theories con- 
cerning methods of training in reading, several methods of 
training were tried under experimental conditions. However, 
in order to overcome technical jdifficulties and to test the 
appropriateness of different materials, a pilot group of Gen- 
eral Motors Institute personnel took the first training pro- 
gram. This proved to be invaluable to the' trainer in develop- 
ing methods of presentation ♦ and application of .techniques. 
From the pilot group evolved one of the principle guides in 
the General Motors Reading Improvement Program — the 
need for treating individual reading problems with individual 
techniques, 

Reading materials applicable to the interest patterns of 
industrial executives were used in the pilot group. They in- 
cluded exercises to improve eye niovements, reading rate, 
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comprehtmsion, vocabulary, evaluative reading, and speed of 
comprehension. As a supplemoat, current issues of the edu- 
cational editions of the Rcaclcrs Digest and the ,Atlantic ' 
Monthly were used. Various pieces of mechanical equipment 
were introduce^ from time td time. This equipment included 
a group tashistiscope and an individual tachistiscope, ^the 
Harvard Films, and reading accelerators.' 

The Experimental Program 
The oxjSerimental program was put^ into operation at 
A.C. Spark Plu^ Division in February, 1*953, Forty two vol- 
unteers were divided into three groups of fourteen men each. 
Each individual was chos.en by an equating process based 
on readin/J rate, comprehension, and index; vocabulary, 
verbal intelligence, total mental alertness, and agiB. There 
were no statistically significaiit differences between the groups 
in the':se factors. 

Three mcihods of training were then put into operation; 
Method A — Made use of group and individual mechani- 
cal etjuipment, i,e,, reading accelerators, 
Keystone Tachistiscope, individual tachis- 
tiscope, and Harvard Films. ^ 
Method B Made use of group mechanical equipment 
only, i.e,. Keystone Tachistiscope and Har- 
« vard Films, 

Method C — Used.no mechanical equipment. The trains 
ing sessions consisted of lectures and dis- 
cussion of concepts, and of practice on in- 
' dividual reading exercises, 
All groups were allowed to practice on materials of their 
choice and were responsible for bringing the material to eath 
training sessipn. Additional material was made available to 
the trainees in the form of the educational editions 6t the 
Readers Digest and the Atlantic Monthly, publications of the 
General Motors Information Rack Service, and A, C, Spark 
Plug Division's Supcr/Visor's Manual, Tlie" average training 
time for each group \vas eleven and a half hours. Sessions 
were held once a week for approximately two hours, 

A battery of tests Consisting of the Diagnostic Reading 
^ Test Survey Section, Form A, the Thurstone Mental Alert- 
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ness Test, the Thurstone Temperament Survey, a survey of 
reading required at work, and a survey of leisure-time read- 
ing \^ere given at^^fche start of the program. The results, of ' 
the . tests were made known to each man in an interview be- 
fore the training began. The inteJrviews- enabled the trainer 
to become better acquainted with each man arid to learn S0*me-" 
^ thiW of each ^man's reading likes, dislikes, and prdblems. At 
the e*id of the pi*ogram each ^trainee v^as giyen an alterftate, 
form of the Diagnostic Reading Test Survey Seclic 
another individual interview was held for an evalujiftion qf 
^e prograrri. 

In addition to the three groups mentioned above, a fourty 
group.which %iirbe called Method D was given the Diagno^- ' 
tic Reading Test Survey Section Form A .at the same ti|ne 
the other t^ree groups were tested. Howevet, this group re- 
ceived no training in reading improvement, and served as 
the conttol group. Eigb^months after the training had been 
completed, all four groups were tested ui^ing the Diagnostic ^ 
^Reading Test Survey Section', Form B. The results of each 
method prior to training, immediately after training, and 
Sight months Rafter training^are shown in Table 1. . 



Table I ^ 
Mean Reading' Test Scores I?or Each Method ^ 
Prior To Training, Immediately After Training, 
And- Eight Months* After Training • ^ 

Mean Reading Test Scores for Method A 



Rate (w.p.m.) 
Comprehension 
Reading Index 
Vocabulary 



Before 
Training. 
• 262.9: 

(%) 6&.3 
' 185.9 
• 38 



After 
Tinining 
458.5^ 
82.5 
381.7 ^ 



Eight Months 
After Training 
437.1 . 
>81.4*' 
, 357.7 
42,9 ^ 



Rate (w.p.m.) 
Comprehension 
Reading Index 
Vocabulary 



Mean Reading Test Scores for Method B 

Before 
Training 
255.4 

(%) 69.6 



After 
Tmifiing 
^457.0 



•180.0'' 
42.2 



83.9 
389.3. 



Eight Months 
After Training/ 
439.2 / 

82.5 
^ 362:3 
,44.1 
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Mean Reading Test Scores for- Method C 

■ " * Before ° ' After - Eight Mentha 

Training Troining ' After Training; 

Rate (w.p.m.) ~ 268.2 ' 486.1 488.1 

Gomprehehsion (%) 68.6 . ' 81.4 79.6 

' Eeading' Index 186.1 - 398.0 392.6 

Vocabulary ' > 40.1 - - — ' 42,3 

■ ' • . - 

Mean Reading Test Sgores for Method D / 

^ Boforo After ^ Eight Montjis 

Trai^iing Tratning After Training 

Rjvte (w.p.w) ; ' 268.2 — V 256.7 

Comprehension (%) 67.1 — ^ * ^ ; 69.3 
Reading Index 184.8 ' - — 183^5 

Vocabulary 37.1 . _ -r- ^ 34'2 

' The ufeatesL retention occurred with Method C. the no 
equipmentof[roup. However, there are' no statistically siRUifi- 
cant differences, in th(^ nains made between the three groups, 
'In view of tHese results it appears that the cost of equipment 
need not be a significant factor in the consideration ol% read- 
« ing program. Jn subsequent programs in other Divisions ^of 
^ General -Motors, equipment has been used occasionally to mo- 
^ - tivate a group or to demonstrate what is >^ailable. for use. 

Program Phases ^ 
Throughout the program at the A. C. Spark Plug Division 
and in all subsequent programs there has been a basic pattern. 
, This pattern consists of four "ptftts^s: 

\. . - " * 1. Testing . ' * • 

2. Individual Interview . ^ I 

3. Training ^ ' . 
" 4. Evaluation and FoUow-tip 

The testing phase of the. program serves to establish a 
basis from whichvto begin trainihg!. As described earli^, 
this phase includes tlJfea^inistration of a form of the^Diag- 
nostiq^ Reading Test Survey Section, the Thurston Mental. 

^ , Alertijess Test, the ThUrston Temperament Survey,- and two. 
reading interest surveys. One of these ^sks the individual to 
list the ki^ds of reading, and the per cent of his time spent 
on each type of reading on-the-jqb! Tl^e other survey is an 
attempt to find .out what kind of reading Js done iri leisure 
■ \ ■ . ■ . \ 
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tiine. Two and a Kalf hoUrs is allottod for testing. r | 
The individual interview phase is to^interpret the test r 
scores for each individual.- It also provides an excellent op- * 
port unity fo/the trainer tq discijss individual reafifng prob- • 
lems, to give information regarding the program, to aSsess the 
motivation of the person, and to establish an informal per- , 
sonal relationship with each participant. 

The training. phasQ in the original program at the A. C. 
Spjirk_Plu£ j>lyi3ion y^^ designed tto consist of eight two 
hour sessions once a week. More frequent sessions would 

• Jiave been desirable, but the operating, schedules of the con- 
ferees prev^td more frequent me^etings. Whenever possible, 
in. subsequent programs, two, one and a quarter hour ^esisions 

• each week have been scheduled. The number of sessions have 
also increased from eight to twelve or moro. The^ nature gf 
the group, the degree of progress shown, and the planftsitua-^ 
tion, are used iji determining the length of the program. The 
first two sessions are devoted to a discussion of the principles 
of efficient reading. The film Speeding Your Heading is shown 
^during one of these sessions. Supervised practice is a major 

feature of the remaining sessions. A typical practice session 
might bp as follows: ^ 

1. Discussion of a phase of reading such as 
comprehension or vocabulary 

2. Administration of two ov three Eye Movement 
Exercises - , 

3. Reading one or two reprint articles and the 
answering of the accompanying comprehension ♦ 
checks . ' ^ 

4. Discussion of the material read and a reading ' 
problem that may arise 

The trainer is always on the alert for p1:eblems en- 
countered by individual conferees during tjie training phase; 
Some equipment is available through General Motors Insti- 
tute if a tr|iiner feels that, a particular piece of mechanical 
equipment would b^ of help in an individual conferee's read- 
ing problem. A trainer in any Division^f tl)e Corporation is 
welcome to request any of this equipment that he feels 
might aid an individual in the program. Since this is a skill- 



building program, the size of the training groups is limited 
to twelve pei'sons, This enables the trainer' to r'emain in a 
. close relationship with each trainee, and to interview trainees 

^ when necessary during the course of the program. 

The '^jvd^tion and follow-up phase is ah ^ttem^ to 
maintain the highest possible standards for the program/This 
dalls for an evaluation of trainee progress midway in the 

A , program and at the end of the program, and, if possible, some 
months after training is completed. An alternate form of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test Survey Section is used for each eval- 
uation. The evaluation made at the half-way point of the 
program is frequently used to determine how much longer 
the program in to be contained for a particular group. This 
evaluation, llicrefore, might occur closer to the end of the 
progi'am than at the halfAvay markt Again," this Is partly . . 
dotermlncd by the individual oituallon In each plant 

Other Programs 
Following the A.C. Spark Plug division's experimental 
program, several other Divisions asked for -ft^d received 
reading training on an e)<perimenlal basis. Up to tl^ summer 
of 1954 approximately one hundred and fifty executives were 
^ trained. During that time and since, a .close research control 
has been maintained by members of the Psychology ^Section 
at General Motors Institute known as the Reading Improve? - 
" ment Program Committee, It is^the firm belief of this com- 
mittee that the reading program is a dynamic olie and should 
be flexible and subject ta revision whenever, such a need is \, 
shown. This need for a change first began to be apparent 
in the spring of 1954. Enough data had been accumulated to 
.sliow that new material was necessary and a new manual of 
practice exercises was needed Jn order to meet the require- 
ments of the industrial executive. Continuing revisions and , 
additions are constantly being made. 

Up to the present time, the General Motors Reading Im- _ 
provement Program has been given to approximately, five fe" 
hundred, executives: We have learned that the average execu- 
tive in General Motors starts the program reading at a rate 
* of 280 words per minute. The measured comprehension is 
about 72 per cent, and the reading efficiency index is about 
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191. At the end of training there ^has been an average gain 
in in/iex of 87 per cent. The average results of one hundred 
ten of these men are as shown in Table 2. 

^ TaUR II \ ^■ 

Results Of 110 Executives Traiued'ln The 
General Motors Reading Improvement Program 

Before Afjer ^ 

Training, ir Training 
Rate (w.p.m.) 280 447 * 

Comprehension (%) 73.2 : 83.1 

Index • 200 374 

% Kain in Index 87.4% * 

j'rhlrtccn Divisions of General Motors Corporation have 
participated in the prbgram. One Division is prq^ently hav- 
ing the program prcscnlecr to them for the secand time, and 
there is a walling list of over three himdrcd men In this same 
Division who wish to have readlnfi training. ^ / 

Programs, such. as the Reading Improvement Program, 
arc administered and presented in many Divisions of the 
Corporation by membefrs of the Plant M^gagement' Training " * 
Department' of General Motors Institut<f* This department 
specializes in the training of management personnel in the 
plants, because it is not possible nor practical to send large 
numbers of such men to General Motors Institute for train- 
ing. So that reading training may bo made available to th^ 
Divisions, an arrangement h^s been made with this depart* 
ment to instruct conference leaders in the theory and tech- 
niques of the Reading Impifovement Program., This training 
is offered periodically to members of the" Plant Management 
Training Department working in*^ Divisions which have ex- v 
presse<^ an interest in the reading pyb;iram."^An attempt is 
usually made to train these persons during ° the summer 
months in groups of five or six. .Occasionally^ hdwever, it 
is ndcessary to train an individual because a partifililar plant 
or Division hM decided that its execiTtives should have read- 
ing training. Irir either case, these conference leaders are given 
three arid a half to four, days of intensive training at General,, 

Motors Institute. A typical sciiedule. of this training is as 

♦ . • *. 
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follows: ^ . . 

First ^ay 

^ L Orientation 

2. Administration of tests / 
a* Nature of the Beading Process / 

Second Day 

1. Discussion of the principles of learning 

2. Discussion of test results • . 

3. Introduction to the General Motors Reading Improve- 
ment Manual ' / 

4. Introduction to the Leader*s Manual 

5. Introduction to the educational editions of tbe «eaders 
Digest and Atlantic Monthly, the Reading Calcu- 
lator, 30 Day« to n More Powerful Vocot^tl^ry, and 
other material 

6. Diccussion of training sessions 



r 



Third' Day 

1. Discussiion of the Interviews 

2. Discussion and demonstration of the mechanical 
equipment 

3. Viewing and discussion of the film Speeding Your 
iWdIng ' 

Fourth Day 
, 1. Discussion of program organization 
^ discussioa of the reporting of weekly results 
• 3, Discussion of the possible contributions of the leader 

4. Discussion of the general conduct of the sessions 

5. Overall view of thjB program 

6. Question and answer period . , 

; The conference leaders attending -these sessions may not 
be called upon for this prpgram for several months, possibly 
a year or more after attQhding the training sessions. Then it 
* is necessary for one^of the members of the Reading Improve- 
ment Program Committee to be present when the program 
is started in a Division. However, regatdless of the length of 
time since training, a member of the committee is always 
present at the stary of a program to interpret the test results 
and toy^id the coi/ference leader in starting the program. In 
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this way tcchnlcnl supervision .and control is maintained. 

The materials used by the conference leaders nn the field 
are available, through the, Supply Department of General 
Motors Institute. If the leader 'decides that it is necessary or 
desirable to use any of the equipment with which he became 
familiar during his training program,* a request to the Insti- 
tute will be filled on the same day the request arrives. The 
leader is responsible for obtaining any film he might wish 
to use througii the nearest film rental agbncy. For additional 
reading material it is usually suggested that a three months 
subscription for the educational edition 'of the Readers Digest 
be obtained. 

» Tl)e program has been welLjreceived in all the Divisions 
in which it has been given. Some Divisions have had several 
groups of men tr'ained and others have indicated a* desire 
to start such training in the neat future. 
. ' The other groups to receive this training are General 

Motors Institute students in t^ie- Cooperative Engineering, 
Business Administration, tind Dealer programs. It is believed 
. that the training of these students is a very important adjunct 
of the training received at. the Institute and has a direct bc&r-* 
ing on the reading training presented to industrial executives. 
To date there ]^ave been 514 of these^tudents trained in the 
. reading program sinUe its inception in 1953. These students 
are four-year Engineering and Business Administration stu- 
dents and two-year Dealer students who s^iend part of the 
school year in a plant or dealership and part at thejnstitute. 
' The results of a typical group of these students is shown in 
Table 3. r 

. Table III 

* Reading Iniprovcn>cnt Program Results* For Cooperative 

StiuIciTtis For The Second Semester — 1955 * 

Dcforo Aitor. 

' Training Training 

Rate (w.p.m.) " 264 , 47.2 * 

Comprehen$jion '(%) ; \ 79.G 83.6 

Reading Index . 204 381 
% gain in Index — • 86.7% 

* Resultj-for 150 students ^ ^ 

o ■ • ■'->"- • ■ 
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The per cent »Rain' in Index has varied sonjewl^t from 
oi>e semester to anothef but the average gain is about 75%. 

This *is a voluntary, non-credit program that hieets lor 
two one-hour sessions each week for one semester. Some 
changes have been made in the student program because .of 
the cooperative nature of their program as well as the spe^ 
cific needs of thesd students 'in terms oi^. textbook reading 
und the formation 'O^ proper study habits. The last month 
the sen^estor is spent on a discussion of efficient study tech- 
niques as \Mell as practice in reading. There are eight to *ten 
groups scheduled for each week, in an effort to reach the 
largest possible number of students.* There are nine groups 
scheduled during the current semester with a total enrollment 
of 148. On the Jjasis of past experience it is estimated that^ 
upproximajloly one-fourth of these students will drop t?ut for 
various reasons. The primary reason for drdpping out of the 
program, is the need to spend more, time on Qther subjects^ 
This need is easily recognized w)ien it is realized that the 
weekly load for these students is from thirty-one to ^thirty- 
six houi^. An attempt is made to schedule the meetings so 
that mor^ .second semester lii'reshmen students axe able to 

.enroll/ Preference is given to these Ereshmen but Sophomores, 
Juniors, and Seniors are welcome in the program. The only, 
restriction placed on the cooperative student program is the * 
size, of each group — \yhich is limited to sixteen. The program 
has been wJir.mly received by those students who have par- 
ticipated in it, and some Divisions are now asking that jail of 
their first semester Freshmen take the program if it d^n be, 
worked into their schedules. " 

Another facet of reading training that has a direct effect 
on industry in the Flint, Michigan, area is offered in the Spare 
Time Program at General Motors Institute. The Spai-e Time 

. Program is 'an adult education program offered to any adult, 
in the Fjint area. Many employees Of the Division of Geijeral 
Motors located in the Vibinity take q wide variety of subjects 
that will benefit them in their present jobs and prepfire them 
for better positions in the 'future. The Spare Time phase o{ 

• the reading program has tfien'in operation since -the spring 
of 1955. The class meets once a weel^ for two houVs over a 
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twelve week period. Approximately 75 persons have t^iken 
the program to date. This is a continuing program and it is 
the plan to Offer it until there is no longer a demand for it. 
It is felt that the demand will increase rather than decrease 
in the next few years. 

-©n^ other program that should be mentioned briefly is^ 
the Reading Improvement Program offer^fl to faculty and 
staff members of General Motors Institute, ^his is thq new- 
est phase of the readinR progfam and is one that i;5 expected 
to Rrow in the future. At the present time the author has 
t\yo groups with a total enrollment of twelve persons. In view 
of the heavy teaching* load of many of the faculty members, 
this is felt to be a good response to the pr6grarn.\ A group 
-of eleven faculty members from one department participated-' 
in .the pi;ogram in the spring of 1956. They showed an 03% 
^ gain in reading efficiency in aji eleven week program. A 
foUpw-up eveluation of this group is planned before the first 
of the year. 

Conclusions 

One of the members of the Reading Improvement Com- 
mittee is informally experimenting on a different procedure' 
with his groups of cooperative students. Another member 
is involved in a project to determine what, if any, changes 
- take place in certain areas measured on the Thurston Temp- 
erament Survey due to reading training. The writer presently 
is assembling material for a reading manual more suited 
to the needs of engineers and other technical personnel. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Gerieral Motors 
. Reading Improvement Program is a growing ^nd dynamic 
program. As this is being written there are two and possibly 
three Divisions that plan to start the program soon after 
first of- the year. We are constantly stri\ftnjg to improve the 
prpgram thr^ough research -and experimentation. 
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Directors of college reading programsr heads of depart- 
ments of psychology and heads of departments of education 
in all of the state universities and in a huftdred and fifty 
other larger colleges and universities were requested, during 
the fall semester 1956, to report research recently completed 
and research In progress on problems relating directly or 
Indirectly to improvement of reading in college. Research 
listed below was reported. ^ 



Amato. Anthony J., Pennsylvania State University. 
"Effect of Bibllotherapy on Young Adults in Their Adjust 
mcnt to Everyday Problems." Populatipn: Individuals who 
came to Reading Center for help, college students who reg- 
ularly report for regular group work in reading and study 
habits, and students in one class of the teacher-training se- 
quence. Completion date, Summer, 1957. 

Anderson, Dr. G. V., and Dotson, Dr. Elsie, University of 
Texas. "Rigidity and Reading Improvement" All freshmen 
entering the Reading Improvement Program were given a 
reading test from the area of fiction and one in the area of 
history, several scales from H. G. Gough's California Perso- 
nality Inventory were administered, the group Rorschach and 
the College A.bility Test were administered; Various relatio^i- 
ships among these tost stores and r^oading, improvement will 
be explored. Completion date, Fall, 1957. 

Bliesmor. Emory P'., and^Dotson, Elsie Jf., University of 
Texas. "Comparability of Various Forms of the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests." A study of comparability of Forms A and H, 
of Forms A and G, and of Formi G and H of the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests (Survey Section). Completion date,. Febru- 
ary, 1957. ' , 

British Columbia Optometrlc Association members. Office 
of Pmvlncial Inspector of Schools, Langley, B. C. "The Effect 
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of Gertnin Optomciric Techniques on the Response ol Poor 
Achievers to a Remedial Program,** Using control group 
principle, /high school students a year or more retarded in 
reading ability were given visual performance tests and visual 
training program to develop perceptual skills of visual space 
(direction, form, distance, aijd size). Control and uncoiitroi- 
groups are then to be given theisame remedial reading instruc- 
tion program. Differences in degree, and endurance of im- 
provement will then be analyzed, Initial report, July, 1957, - 
- final. July, 1958. 

Frederick, Barbara/University of Chicagb, "Personality 
Change Related to^^Reading Improvement in a 'University 
Student-Centered Program of Corrective Reading." The pur\ 
pose of the study will' be to investi^te four major questions / 
growing out of Rogers* necessarji and sufficient cotjditions 
for therapy and secondiirily out of Vernon's phenomenological 
theory of nature of reading. With student-centered teaching 
do students improve their reading to a statistically signifi- 
cant degree? Do, they show personality change to statistically 
significant degree ? If such changes occur is change in per- 
sonality positively correlated with reading improvement ? 
In control groups where conditions are not met will signifi^ 
cant reading improvement or significant personality change 
occur ? To be completed in 1957, 

.Halfter, Irma T., McCall, Raymondi|j,, an^ Douglass, 
Frances, De Paul University, "Commerce Reading Compre- 
hension Test." Under preparation and prelimfnary valida- 
tion, thi% alternate form is a continuing validation study on 
the first form which is a test attempting to find the com- 
merce student's reading capacity. Alternate forirj — August, 
1957. 

Humphrey, Patricia, and Reed, James C, Wayne.' State 
University. "Cutting Scores for College Reading Tests." iTie 
problem is to determine what level of reading ability is 
necessary for success- in college. The readability level of cer- 
tain texts is being determined. The grades of students in 
the course whose reading level js^ above the text is being 
compared with the grade of students whose reading level is 
below the text. Intelligence is held constant. To be com- 
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pl'eted March, 1957. 

Irvine, Paul, Jr. University of North Carolina. "An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Effectiveness of Five Methods of 
Teaching l^eading." This experiment utilizes five experi- 
mental groups and one' control group, each containing six* ^ 
teen undergraduate college students. A different instructional 
method was employed with each experimental group. The 
control group received ^o instruction. The reading improve- 
ment obtained by each group is compared with that obtained 
by the other experimental groups and the control group. It 
is "hoped that the results will help teachers of reading to eval- 
uate certain methods, materials, and equipment design(?d to 
improv,e rea'ding ability. To be completed August, 1957. 

Llewelyn, Mrs. Eva, 'Alabama Polytechnic Institute. "Re- 
lationship Bolwcen Reading A^ity and Certain Interpersonal 
and Intrapersonal Relationships in a Group of College Stu- 
dents." ' ' . . 

Investigation of rosponsps to the Thermatic Appercep- 
tion I'est, Bell Adjustment Inventbry and an. eSpPC>lly 
designed biographical data sheet to determine whether dif- 
ferences ^xist between students in "high" and "low" read- 
ing ability classifications. Completion date, March, 1957.^ 

Ludwis, Mdrtin J., Oregon Itate College. "An Investiga- 
tion of Emotional Factors that Influence Reading Problem^." 
Use of word association tests plus follow up interviejys with 
volunteer students from our effective Reading program. 
Completion date, June, 1958, \ 

Mazurkiewicz, Albert J.,^Lehigh University. "Relationship, 
Between Certain Reasoning Tests atjd Reading Comprehen^ 
sion."^ Reading and reasoning, experimental, population 15Cf. 
—an attempt to investigate the influence of reasoning ii^ 
comprehensjon of reading material. Completion date, June, 
1957. . • 

• . McConihe, Esther J., and Pederseri, Rebecca. Western Re- 
serve University. "Reading Habits Inventory." While we 
•propose to use this inventory with adults, we beUeve it will 
■'be useful for advanced college" students as Well. We hope to. 
I^solate reading habits relating primarily to habits of approach 
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to deriving meaninfi,. then to measure them. Completion 
date, June, 1957. ' . - 

Rankin, Earl F. Jr., University of Michigan. "The Cloze 
Procedure as a Measure of Reading Comprehension." This 
[ is a study of the validity and practical utility of a new method 
of measuring reading comprehension. This instrument is be- 
ing used to measure several aspects of reading improvement 
* - , amopg participants in a college reading" program. Completion 
date, March, 1957. 

Robertson, Malc'oln H., University of Mississippi. '*The 
yr^ Effective Study Course in the Improvenjent of Reading Speed, 
Vocabulary, and Comprehension." We are interested in see- 
ing what improvement takes place in reading skills as a result 
of taking an effective study course. We are interested in the 
differences in improvement due to instructors and different 
types of emphases placet^ on material related to reading and 
to different approaches employed in this effective study 
course. To be complete^ in •Sprin8|6i957. ^ 

• Roekel, B. H. Van, Michigan State Univqrsity. ''The 
Relative Consistency of Items Responded to correctly to Total 
Items Responded to in Pre and Post Testing as Measures of 
Progress in Reading Improvement Classes." This study in- 
volves an analysis of a random sample of several hundred 
pre and post tests which have been used as measures of pro- 
gress resulting from training in reading improvement classes 
at the college. The test used in this study is the Iowa Silent 
Reading Te?t. The purpose of the study is to determine spe- 
cifically Wnat gains in scores on alternate forms of the test, 
when used as pr^ and post tests, mean, in relation to actual 
improvement in; the ^reading proficiency of college students.* 
Completion date, February, 1957. 

Smith, D. E.- P., University of Michigan. "Endocrine 
Bases of Reading /Disability." tA. field, treatment and factor 
analythic study including 1000 children (lowest 20% readejss, 
•grades 3-9, Ann Aibor Public Schools); 14 individually ad- 
ministered tests (personality, intellect, perceptual vision, 
hearing, flicker, fusjibn, clc.) ; endocrine anomalies to be 
stfreened, diagnosed, treated, etc. Factor profiles to determine 
syndromes, diagnostic tests. Completion date. Summer^ 1957. 
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Smith. Henry P., Kansas University. "Evaluation Re- 
sults of General Reading and Study Skills Profiram." The 
research will check on various types of gains (test scores, 
scholastic records, etc.) made by students during past three'^ 
years and also, will try to determine what kifids of students 
benefit most. Per.sonality factors will be evaluated. Comple- 
tion date about July, 1957. ^ 

Spache, George D., University of Florida. "The Predic- 
tion of Probable Gains in Rate of Reading as a Result of 
Trailing." An attempt to construct a battery of prognostic 
tests which will predict probable gains in rate of reading as 
a result of group or individual instruction. Completion date. 
May, 1957. 

Slono, David R., and Bagley, Clarence C, Utah State 
Agricultural College. "A Survey of Elements in the Diagnosis 
of Reading Ability at the High School and College Level." 
An inventory of specific skills in the reading process as seen 
in the tests and manuals now in wide use. Completion date, 
June, 1957. 

• Vance, Dr. , Merle W., Sacramento State College. "An 
Emphasis on Spelling During the Time Students Were En- 
rolled in Reading Improvement." Spelling, musing phonetic 
principles and syllabication in direct teaching. It was first 
concluded that the great majority of poor readers were also 
poor in spelling. Since \he freshmen enrolled (falling below 
the 35th percentile in the ACE) were also enrolled in "reme- 
dial" English where a proficiency in spelling" was a necessity, 
a" type of control was possible; comparing the students en- 
rolleVl in the reading course with students of the same caliber 
not enrolled, both being enrolled in remedial English. 
" Wood, Roger L., University of Michigah. "Prediction and 
Analysis of Attrition in a University Reading Program." The 
study is an attempt to discover the personal factors in the 
students -of a npn-credit, non,tuition reading program which 
leads to deopping out without completing the course. From 
this to devise a prediction instrument. Further, an analysis 
of what happens within the class is being made to understand 
factors relating to the phenomenon. 
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Research Kcccii0y- Completed 
. But Not l^ublished 

/ ■ • . • • 

Halfter, irma T,, De PauV University, ^'Commerce Reaid-^; 
ing Comprehensionj Test." .^Continuing validation studies of • 
test with larger and mord /diversified populations; also with 
. other-than-Qommerce population: UnderlyJtig pdntention or 
thesis: That reading skiU^ are perculiar to the fields of con- 
centration. ' * 

Humphry, Kenneth^., Humboldt State College, Areata, 
California. "An Investigation of Amount-Limit and Time- 
Limit Methods of Measmrin/5 Rate of Reading," A dLssertation 
scrbmitted in partial fulfillment of reqjuirements for the de- 
,gree of Doctor of philosophy, in the d[)llege of Education in, 
the Graduate College of thq State University of Iowa, 

Mahn,. Helene Davi.s Po\vnor, Tu]an« University, "Some 
Hypotheses on Perceptual and Learning Processes with Their 
Applications to the Process of R<jading," A da^pcription of a 
university program for the improvement of reading, a part 
of which W£^6 to determine the nrieasurable and non-measur- 
»able results/ of 12 grpup meetings conducted with psycho- 
therapeuti(2f tecjmiques. Results are prese^ntecj together with 
the concisions jjj^ some hypotheses on problems related to 
reading, W . 

Ilee^, James C, Wayne State University, "Some Effects 
of Sh0rt Term TTntniQg in Reading under Conditions of 
Equajb^ed Motivation," Problem is to cut ihe-hvpothesis that 
gain^ in college reading are a function of degree of moliva-, 
tiopi rather than treatment effects, - • 

/ Roth, Dr, ilobert M,, University of Texas, "The Role of 
34lf Concept in Achievement," A Q sort measuring self con-- 
/ept in 4 areas (self as self, self in relation to authority, self 
/ as a student, and self as a Reader) and one form of the surve^y 
section of the t)RT was administered to each Freshman 
entefing the Reading Improvement Program, The Q Sort was 
adnuhistered, along with an alternate form of the DRT upon 
completion of the program and' various inter-relationships 
among the Q sort scales and improvement in reading (as 
measured by the PRT) were studied, 

Sharpnack, flarold, University of Wyoming, "A Com- 
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parative Study of Tu^oJBasic ApproacHes the Teaching ^fr 
Developmental Readings in the SljUdy Slmls^C^nter at tlie' 
University of Wyoming/' Use of two expefmentali^and^one 
".control group and varied patterns in ^Vecognitiqn'' type read- 
^ ing drills as basic introductory^ material?. 

Wall, Claire French, Akbama Polytechnic Institute. "The 
,^ • Relationship Between Certain Variables in Reading Improve- 
^ment-^and Academic Grades At the College Level?' Through 
-" statistical analyses the investigation determined: (1) gains 
^ which >vere made by a group of students in the Reading. 
• Improvement Course at Alabama Polytiechnic Institute in 
speed, c6mprehension, and vocabulary^ (2) the relation of 
such gains as shown by course tests to grade point averages 
.following the reading course, and (3) the significance of the ^ 
. .change ^.wliich occurred in college jLfrades following remedial 
work for the group of students who look the course as com- 
- . .pared wUh a matched control group. ^ , 

" RQSipardi: Recently Completed ami Published, 

>•<..'■, ■ ■ . • . 

Gray, William '"S., and Rogers^ J^ernic /Univerlity^j^pf 
Chicago. /^Maturity in Reading: Its Nature" 'W^' Appraisal" 
' Considers the nature of maturity 4n reading, develops an in- 
struraent for measuring m-ogress toward maturity and pre^ 
sents the results of studife^f maturity in reading of four 
groups. . / 

Bullock, Harrison, Columbia Univ^ersity, "Helping the 
Non-Reading Pupil in the Secondary Sch9ol." New York: 
Bureau of . Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- ^ 
sity, 1956. 

Dever, Imogene, Columbia University. "Positions in the 
Field of Reading.'' New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1956. 

^ Penty, Ruth Ct, Columbia University. "Reading Ability 
and High School Drop-Out.s," New York:' Bureau of Publica- 
lions; Teachers .College, Columbia University, 1956. \ , 
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A SURVEY OF READING IMP^bvEMENT^ 

PRO6RAMS IN INDUSTRY ^ 

Harry 0. Patterson , 
General M'otova rristitutc 

Reading ti^aining prolrams have becpma an essential part 
of management development in many qompaijies, throughout 
the country. This is a relatively new area of training and pne ' 
that has many cTontj^oversial aspects. Qp^ of the questions 
faced by a .company wiyiting to give a program 'in reading; 
training i^^e expense involved per rrian hour QOmpared Vith^ 
the resulting benefits. Except in special instances, these^beije- 
fits are sometimes difficult to- determine from a production 
standpoint. This has, undoubtedly, prevented many interested 
companies from attcmp^ng reiiding improv^nvent^ programs. 
However, this same reasoning cou^d be applied eq^allx- well 
to other areas of training in which t1ie 'benefits niay,^peniaps, 
be more difficult to assess than the benefits accruln|\rom 
traiiling in ;reading. A partial measure of thei benefits ofrread- 
ing training is, possible through the use of standardiif^ed readr 
. ing, tests. Other possible assessmeq^fe of the benefits may be 
obtained through the fasten flow of pap^ ^ovk, more ex- 
pressed interest, in journal articles, and a quicker flow of 
joi^nals and memoranda through a bdsiness organization. 

An increasing interest in reading training is shown^by 
the mgre frequent appearance of articles on this subject in 
,pjBriodica'ls having an industrial circulation. Further evidence 
" df this interest is incri^ase in reading manuals for adults as 
well a^ weU as high school and college populations in recent 
years; Management 'and training consultants are now offering 
reading training to all who are interested. Inquiries conceri\- 
ing the Qeneral .Motors heading Improvement Prpgram are 
received from time to time at General Motors Institute. 

' Despite this interest in readi^ij^ training, there ^eenis to 
/have been little 'Accomplished in determining how extensively 
' this training is Ueing done. One of the more recent attemjpts 
in this direction was a questionnaire developed and distri- 
buted by Ralph^ S. Acker of the Engineering School, Fort 



Belvoir. Virginia in 1955, this study is a compilation of the 
' results received from 108 respondents. Of this number, only 
a little more than half (57,4v%) were business organizations. 
The remainder were either military or governmental agen- 
cies. TJie writer, <at the suggestion of Mr. 0. S. Causey of 
Texas Christian University, Fort^orth, Texas, undertook a 
broader survey of reading programs in industry. , 
• \ . A questionnaire was sent to corporations listed in the 
July 1956 supplement of Fortune magazine entitled The For- 
tuiio Directory of the 500 Largfost U. S. Ipdiisttlal Corpora* 
tions. The largest corjporations of' seventeen arbitrarily de- 
terrftined categories were chosen. 

"One hundred sixty-five companies were selected. The 
questionnaire was(;^ent to each company with covering 
letter and a self-addressed, stamped envelop^. Responses were 
received from 132 companies. This is a return of approxi- 
mately 80%. One hundred tWenty-six asked that a suromary 
, of the results be sent to them. . ^ 

In* the summary of results for each question that follows, 
the seventeen industries have been reduced to sev6rj more 
comprehensive categories for the saUe of brevity and con- 
venience. Thg seven industries md the number of companies 
embraced by each industry are-^as follows: ' 
Food Industry: 
Food Manufacturing and Preparation — 13, >\ 
Meat Packing — 6. , 
Processing Industries: ^ ' ' 

Oil — 15, Rubber — 6, Steel — 10. ^ V 
Service Industries: . 

Banking'— 10, Insurance — 6, Merchandisir?)? — lOi 
Fabricating Industries: 
Aircraft Manufacturing — 15, Electrical jJitg. — 19, ' 
Automotive Manufacturing — 12. ^ 
Transportation Industries: 
' AirTtrines — fi, Railroa^is — 8. - ^ 
Chemical Processing Industries: 

Chemical -r- 11, Pharmaceutical — ?. 
Soft Goods Industries: ' 

' Shoes — 3, Textiles — 8. . r • 

• ■ J- ' . 
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The foUowini? tables summarize the results of the ques- 
tionnaire using Hhe ^sequence employed in the questionnaire. 

1. Do you have a reading program in operation at this time ? 

Ygs No-^ 

Banking, Insurance, Merchandising 4 18 

Airqraft, ElectScal, Automotive H 26 



OU, Rubber, Steel 



4 24 



Food, Meatpacking ' ^ 5 8 

Airline, Railroad .. _ ^ / 

Chejnical, Pharmaceutical 0 12 

TextUe, Shoe f 35 ^ ' ^ 

TOTAL - 132 P 26 106 

2. Have you had a Reading Improvement Program in the 
lost five years ? 

^ - Yo8 . No aponsu 

Banking, Insurance, Merchandising r 10 12 0 

Aircraft, Electrical, Automotive 13 21 3 

Oil, Rubber, Steel 11 16 1 
Food, Meatpacking 
Airline, Railroad 



7 5 1 
3 io 0 



Chemical, Pharmaceutical 5 7 0 

^ .340 

TOTAL — 132 52 75 5 



Textile, Shoe 



3. We have discontinued the Reading Improvement Program 
because: 

Program was run on a pilot basisronly 10 

We were not satisfied with the program 6 

Insufficient interest shown in the program 5 - 

Other training needs have a higher priority 4 ' 

Program was run until expressed need was met 3 
A change in training staff 



1 

29 
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4. Do you plah to start a 


Reading Program^? 








Within 




Not 


No ' 






1 Year 


2 Years 


Planned Response 


Total 


Banking Insuranco 








f 




Mbrcliandisin 0 


0 


0 


16 . 


6 


r 22 


Aircraft, Electrical, 












Automotive 


' 5 


0 


25 


7 


37 


Oil Rui^her 






• 






Steel 


G 


1 


18 


3 


28 


Food, . ' 












MGatnackint/ 


1 


1 


G 


5 


13. 


Air LinC| 












Railroad 


2 


1 


10 


0 


13 


Chemical, 












Plinrmacoutieal 


0 


2 


10 




13 


Textile, 












Shoe 


. 0 


2 


5 


2. 


9 


Tqt^l 


* 14 


7"" 


' 90 


23 


132 



5, If an experienced, successful industrid?? reading auth^ority 
were made ££yailab]e to you on si consulting basis, would 
you consider" starting a program ? % 

■ ■ ■ • 
Don't No ^, 

Yes No Know Response Ttftal 

Banking, Insurance, 

4# Merchandising 1 7 8 6 |^ 

Aircraft, Electrical. * 

Automotive ^ 8 18 4 7 37 

Gil, Rubber, 

Steel 5 15 1 7 28 

Food, 

Meatpacking 4;^" 4 2 1 6 ' 13 

Air Line, I . ' ' ' . ' 

. Railroad ^ #; 5 2 2 13 

Chemical, ■ , ::';,||:. ^ ' \^ ^ ' 

Pharmaceut|^r 4 2 1 12 

Textile,. j^^^^ -i^^'- ' ^ ' ' ■ 

Shoe - 5.0 1 ,7 

Total ' 28 56 / 18 30 132 
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6. What level of employes participate in your program ? 





Hourly Non-supcr- 


Sup or* 








Ratcd 


visory 


viaory 


mont 


Response 


Banking, Insurance,* 


• 








• Merchandising • 


1 


4 . 


4 


* ■ 4 


J9 


Aircraft, Electrical, 












Automotive 


r 


. 4' 


10 


10 


12 


Oil,- Rubber, 












Steel 


• ' 1 


3 


8 


8 , 


8 


Food, 












Meatpacking. 


1 


6 


6. 


0 


Air Line, 












Ral^ad 


0 


0 


■3 


0 


10 


Chemical, 












Pharmaceutical' 


0 


1 


2 


,3 " 


C 


Textile, ' 












Shoe- • 


0 


0 


3 


2 


z 


Total 134' 


4. 


14. 


56 


^ •:33 . 


47 



.(The larger total number of responses to this. question is the 
result of two c6mpanies. responding to more than one cate- 
gory.) ' , . . . 



7. What are the enrollment conditions of the sources ? . ^ 











No 




Voluntary 


Mandatory 


other 


Response 


Bankings Insurance, 






' v" 




Merchandising 
Aircraft, ElectricalJ 


5 


/ 2 


0. 


15 










Automotive 


13 


2 


0 


^2 


Oil, Rubber, 










. Steel 


9 


1 


1 


17 ; 


Food, 










Meatpacking 


7 


0 


0 


6 


Air Line, 










' Railroad 


. 2 ■ 


0 


0" 


11 ' 


Chemical, 


-t 








/Pharmaceutical 


' • 5f 


\ • 0 


0 




Textile, 










Shoe 


2 


0 


0. 


5 - 


Total 132 . ; 


|3 


5 


1 


83 
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126 



0 

(1. Wiial IS .the k>ii|4lh of your program in clock hours ? 

Banking, Insuiance, Merchandising: Three companies re- 
ported courses of 20 hours. 

Aircraft, Electrical, Automotive: One company reported 
18 hours, three reported 20 hours and five reported 30 hours. 

» 

Oi^, Rubber, Steel: One reported 15 hours, one reported 
18 hours^, six reported 20 Hours, one reported 25 hours, and 
three reported 30 hours. 

Food, Meatpacking: Six reported 20 .hours. 

Airlines, Railroads: One reported 20 hours, and one 35 
*hours, • • 

Chemical Pharmaceutical: One reported 8 hours, two re- 
ported 20 hours, one reported 35 hours, and one variable hours, 

, Textild, Shoe:| One reported 35 hours and one 40 hours. 



9, Who conducts the program ? 



Bankir/g, Insurance, 
Merchandising 

Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 

Oil, Rubber, 
3teel 

^Food, / . 
Meatpacking 

Airlihe, 
' Railroad 
Chemical, 
/Pharmaceutical 
Textile, ' 
Shoe 

Total 132 



Con- Uni v^jrsity Training 
sultant specialist Dept. 




1 


3 


3 


5 


6 , 


6 ' 


5 


, 2 


5 


3 


1 

> 


3 


■ 0 


1 


'2 


0 


3 ^ 


■ ^ 


b . 


"'•O 






16 
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other 
• 1 

.0 

0 

-0 

0 

0 

0 
1 



No 
Response 

■ 14 

20 

■ 16 
6 

10- 
8 

5 . 
79 



10, Whnl kinds of. inslrucUon are given ? 











No 




Group 

4 


liullvidual 


liullt 




'Banking, Insurance, ' 




A. 


16 


Merchandising 


0 • 


2 


Aircraft, Electrical, 


J 






\ 24. 


• Automotive 


6 


2 


5 


Oil, Rubber, 




• 

'0 




17. 


Steel 


8 


3 / 


Food, 


. 






6 


Meat Packing • 


3 


2 . 


2 


'Airline>/ 








11 


Railroad 


0 


0 


2 


Chemical 






1 




Pharmaceutical 




1 


7 . 


TexUle, , 










Shoe '.,J 


' 0 . 


0 ' 


2 


5, 


total 132 


24 


5 


17 


86 



11. Wliat.are the objects of your program? 





Incroaso 




Develop 








SpeQd 


Inci'oaso 




No 




Comp. 


Spood 


Flexibility 


Other 




VOCUD. 


Comp. Adaptability 


Il«3jponso 


Banking, Insurance, 












Merchandising 


^ 3 


3 , 


2 


2 


12 


Aircraft, Electrical 










22 


Automotive 


4 


7 


4 


0 


Oil, Rubber, \ 












Steel . 


6 


4 


3 


1 


14 


Pood, 








1 ' 


6 


Meatpacking 


1 < 


5 


0 


Airline, 










11 


Railroad 




2 


0 


0 


Chemical, 












Pharmaceutical 


2 


4 


2 


0 


4 


Textile, , 












Shoe 


1 

• 


• 2 


. 0 


0 


4 


Total 132 


17 


' 27 


11 


- 4 . 


73 
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The four rospousoi} lo the "Other" catc^[ory arc follows: 

1. To increase speed and comprehension in reading 
amounts on checks. ~ / 

2. To increase specfd and accuracir of work. 

3. To increase recognition span and accuracy of Account- 
ing Department. 

4. Boint out practice technique^ for self-improvement. 

12. How many employees have taken the program to date ? 
Approximate numbers of employees were reported as 
follows: 



Banking,. Insurance, Merchandising 
Aircraft, Electrical, Automo)tive 
Oil, nubbor, Steel 
«Foud, Meatpacking 
Airline, Railroad 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 
Te:ftile, Shoe 

Total 



365 
2335 
730 
780 
120 
200 
160 
4,690 



13. The following equipment js used in our program^ 
PacoS 
3 



chisto- No 
E/copes Controller Othor Response 



Banking, Insurance, 

Merchandising 
Airex'aft, Eleetrital, 

Automotive 1 
Oil, Rubber, 

Steel 3 
Food, 

Meatpacking 2 
Airline, 

Railroad 2 ' 

Chemical, 

Pharmaceutical 0 
Textile, 

Shoe 1 
.Total 132 12 



1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 
8 



2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 » 
8 



ro 

19 
18 
6 

10 
9 
5 

77 



ERIC 
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14. Thd\ following fil 


ms are used in our program.' 


No 




Harvard . 


lown 


Othoi; 


RcspoiiHO 


Banking^ Insurance, 










Merchandising 


0 


1 


1 


. 20 


Aircraft, "ISlectrical 








• 31 


Automotive 


4 


i 


1 


Oil, Rubbop, 
Steel 










G 


0 


1 


21 


Pood, 1 










Meatpacking 


i 


0 


0 


11 


Airline, ^ 










Railroad 


0 


0 


0 


13 


Chemical, ^ 










Pharmacoulical 


2 


0 


6 


. 10 


Textile, \ 










Shoe • 


2 


0 


0 . 


5 


Total 132 


16 ' 


2 


3 


111 



The films li$ted by respondents in the "Other" category 
were: . 

1. University of California 2. Speeding Your Reading 
3. Perceptual development Laboratory 

15. We use the following kinds of reading material: 



\Vorkboaka Reading Digest Monthly 




' Rosponsc 


Banking, Insurance 












16 \ 


Merchandising 


3 


1 


0 


1 . 




Aircraft, Electrical, 














Automotive 


10 


2 


4 


2 


1 


.18 


Oil, Rubber. 














Steel 


5 ■ 


1 


0 


0 ' 


4 


18 


Food, 














Meatpacking 


4 


3 


3 


0 


1 


2 


Airline, 






• 








. Railroad 




0 


0 . 


0 


0 


12 


Chemical, 














Pharmaceutical 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


6 


Textile, , 














Shoe 


2 


1 


2 ( 




0 


2 


Total 132 


27 


9 . 


11 


4 


7 


74 
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The reading rrmterials listed in the "Other" category are: 
* 1. Fortune 

2. Business Week 

3. Exercises developed by instructor 
' 4. Harvard Reading^ selections 

5. Harvard Business Review 

6. Harpers Magazine 

7. Foundation for]' Better Reading selections 

16.-19. We use the following vision tests, standard reading 
tests,, intelligence tests, personality inventories. 

Vision Tests Reading Tests (Con't.) 

Test Number Purdue 1 

In Use Iowa . . .2 

2 Provided by 

1 Consultant 1 

1 Mich/ speed of 

I reading 1 
Total- 34 



Ophthalmograph 
Orthorater 
Keystone 
Physician 
Employment 
Tests 
Total 



Reading Tests 
Test 

Coop English 
Nelson-Denny 
DRT 
"SRA 
UCLA 

Company Tests. 

Robinson-Hall 

Harvard 

Shrammcl-Gray 

FBR 

ACE 

PDL 

Dvorak-Van 

Wagenen 

Inglis 



1 
6 



Number 
In Use 

1 

3 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 



Intelligence Tests 

Test^ 

Wonderlic 
Otis 
TMA 
CTMM 
Those on 
record * 
Total 

Personality Inventories 
Inventory Number 
In Use 

Guilford- 
Zimmerman 
Johnson 
TTS 

Personal Audit 
Bernreuier 
Total 




1 
2 
I 
1 
6 



20. Rank Materials according to effectiveness. 
Twenty-one companies, or 28% of the respondents who 
have or who have had reading training programs answered 
thi$ cfuestion. The results show the. following order of 
effectiveness: 

1. Reading Material. 2. Tachistoscope. 3. Pacers and 
\ Films. 4. Ophthalmograph. " . 

21. We have obtained the best results from the following 
types of equipment of reading material. 

. . Type Number . 

Reading Selections 10 ^ 

Films . 4 

PDL Program 2 

Tachistoscopes - 2 

Readers Digest 1 

Pacers 1 

Vocabulary Drill . 1 

No Response 111 

' ' Total 132 

22. We have made the following changes in our program since 
its inception: 

The responses to this question can be stated for all in- 
dustrial categories in general statements as follows: 
1. We have resumed group instruction. 
*^ 2. We are making use of more reading material and / 
fewer films. 

3. Follow-up studies are being made. 

4. Films, other than, the Harvard Films, have been 
added. 

5. We are making use of short tests on industrial 
reading material, 

Mo;:e use is being made of individual instriictid^ 
7. Pacers have been added to our program. 
, 8. Less emphasis Is being placed on the Tachistiscope. 
. 9. Wo are placing more emphasis on vocabulary 

building. 

10. Our program has been lengthened. 
»23. Please comment on the Reading Improvement Program 
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in your organiz^lion. or about Reading Improvement Pro-, 
granis in general: ' 

This request received responses from 85 respondents, 
(65%). The majority of comments were favorable to- 
wards reading programs. A considerable number of 
favorable Qpmments came from organizations that have 
no program bat where the respondents expressed hope 
that reading^rogkms would eventually become an 
integral pai^E of the training in their compsknies at a 
future date. The comments in generalized terms are as 
follows: / _ 

1. We have never had a reading program but fhiiik 
t^ey are .worthwhile. 

2. We have had live program and are pleased with 
the results. 

:i V/e expect to install a program in the^near future. 

4. We have had to discontinue our program because 
of other training needs. 

5. We do not have a program but some of our em- 
ployes ate taking a course at a local school. 

6. The need fdr such a program exists but top man- 
agement is not interested. 

7. There is a need ier more , investigation. At the 
. present time such training is a fad. 

8. Although no program is planned we intend to 
conduct specific research in this area. 

Sununary and Conclusioii 

111 ovd^v to determine the extent of reading improvement 
programs in certain industries, 165 questionnaires were, sent 
to leading cqinpanies int seventeen industries. One hUndr|d 
tkirty-two q/ 80% of those surveyed returned the question- 
naire; All el^eept six of; the 132 respondents asked for a sum- 
mary of the questionngire results. Seventy-eight companies 
or 59% of the respondents indicated that they either have 
programs in operation now or have had programs within the 
last five y^ars. Most of the comments received from companies'^ 
With or without programs were favorable to readingr programs, 
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and several requested inloi-malion about the General Motors 
Reading Improvement Program. 

The results of this survey indicate there is a very" real 
interest in reading programs expressed by persons involved 
in. training and personnel development in industry. In some 
instances this interest extends into the top levels of manage- 
ment. The field of reading training seems to be expanding 
"•and reaching more peofile in various ways. Colleges and 
universities, manageiD^ejat consultants, and industrial training 
departments can expect to be called upon more frequently to 
provide this kind of training. 



A SURVEY OF READING PROGRAMS IN WISCONSIN 

. R. Keith Woods 
Wisconsin State College \ 

This is a study 'i^f the status of college reading improve- 
ment programs in institutions offering teacher training in 
Wisconsin. ' * 

The "Study is concerned with efforts on the part of the 
college to improve the reading skills of students enrolled in ^ 
their institutions. During January, 1956, questionnaires were 
mailed to fifty-one institutions listed in the Wisconsin Sdiool ^ 
Directory for 1955-56. . 

Returns from schools listed in catjegories'bf the directory 
are: . * 

ol. University of Wisconsin ^ , VI — 100 ^''^^ 

2. - Wisconsin State Colleges .9/10--- 90.0% 

3, Private /:!olleges Training Teachers 17/17 — 100 % 

; 4: County Teachers Colleges 20/^3 — 86.9> * 

AH Categories Combined ' . 47/51.—. 92,2% \ 

For purposes of this report the University of Wisconsin 
and the Wisconsin State Colleges will be combined in cate- 
gory I. The private schools training teachers ^d the county ^ 
teachers .coUege^ollow as dategories and III respectively. 
I. Colleges now offerS^ courses in reading to college stu- 
dents for purposes of self-improvement in reading skills. 
(Methods courses to prepare elementary and/or secondarj' 
teachers to teach in public schools are not included.) 

Category! —4/10 = 40.0% Category III — 3/20 = 15.0% 

' All 
Category II — 6/17 = 35,3% Categories --'13/17' = 3t).2% 

AH programs are offered normally as courses, clinics, or 
labs in any area or classification, however, thq majority 
emphasis comes during the freshman yjear,^ 

Category I — One school provides individualized labs 
only during the regular^ ana summer sessions. Another 
offers a course in the combination of psychology of 
y reading and self-improvement of reading skills during 
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the summer sessions only. ^ , 
, Category II — Courses are- o^f f ered in both the regular 
and 'summer sessions in the six schools. One school 
' offers in addition to a second semiesterJ^jD course an ^ 
incorporation of a developmental reading program iQ,^ 
Freshman English Composition and Rhetoric. 
Category III — Note that county coUeges Umit their 
preparations to students enrolled in two year coufses 
!6ading to certificates required for teaching in rural 
schools* One of the schools, occasionally but not nor-^ 
mally, offers the reading course above. Another requires 
that a course entitled "Rapid Reading"^ be taken at a. 
local adult vocational school. » * 

Classes ai:e scheduled in the remaining eight schpqls. ? 
Those not included as having special courses indicated 
above, report this service in: ^ • 

— Freshman 'English — 10% of the time allotted to 
remedial reading for slow readgrs. 

— Remedial English during^ the frelhman year. 

No doubt special reading servic^' are included in regular 
freshman English courses in other schools. 1 

II. Number of schools not offering self-improvement reading 
courses but which plan to do so in the, near future. 

Category I —1/6 - 14.3^ Catego^III —1/17= 5.6% 

AH ^ 

category II —2/11 182% Categorie^^\— 4/34 = 11.8% 

In all three categories schools recommended the inclusion 
of tl>e course but stated that the lack of faculty prevented 
the offering of this service. 

III. Num^rftf school! reporting student and facul^ demand 
for the course. ^ ^ . 

CategorS^I _ 1/6 =16.7% Category III —2/17 = 11.8% 

; ' All ( ^ 

Categolr^yll —4/11 = 36,4%?'. Categories — 7/34V= 20,05'^' 

Both faculty anii student demands were -report eq in fi\% 
out of seven schools. Two^ schools indicated faculty de- 
mands. / * y 
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iV. Number of sUulents enrofled; average class size; hours 
in course. 

1 • ^ , 



Category 1 










Students 


Size , 


Hrs, in Course 


School I 


300 


5 


• Available 6 hrs./da. 








6^da./wk. 


ociioal 11 


100 


21) 


00-lor lo WKS. 


School III 


21 


0-7 


7 








Daily 25 min./aa. . ^ 


School IV 


25 


25 


for 6 wks. 










Category II 






/ 


ocnool X 


20 


f 


juauy z-o nrs. per Wiv, 


School It 


10 


5 


3 times/wk. 


School III 


70 


,20 


4 hrs. per wk. for 








8 wks. 


Sbhool IV 


13 


12 


2 hrs7l5 wks. 


School V 


20 


8-10° 


2 hrs./15-30 wVs. 


School VI 


20 


0 


2 hrs./wk. per sem. - 


CatcKory III 








School I 


10 


10 


? 



School II 
School III 



? 

20 



? 
20 



Daily per qua^tei* 



V. Voluntary enrollment or referral by scholastic cQ^mfnlttee 
and/or instructor. 

Category I 
School I - 
SQhool II - 
School III 
Si^hool IV 



Voluntary and referral 

— Referral-J^ . 

— Voluntary and referral 

— Voluntary 



ERJC 



Category II • 
School I — Voluntary and referral*'* 
School II — Voluntary and referral^* , 
School III — Voluntary and referral* 
Schj^ol IV — Voluntary and referral 
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School V — Referral^' . * 

School VI — Voluntary and referral ? 
Catcfijqry III , 
Sphool I — Voluntary and referral 
School II — Referral* ^ 
School III — Heferrll 
^Proficiency requirem(J^it- prior to student Reaching. 

VI. Responsibility for Readijig Program . 

Category I 

Schoofl — Student Counc. Center 
School II — English Dept. 
School HI — iSducation Dept. 
School IV — English Dept. 

Calegory II * 

School I — Education' and Guidance 

School II —'.Education, Guidance, and Com. Sldlls 

School III — Adult Education Dept. 

School IV' — Guidance 

School V — Guidance and English 

School VI — Education Dept. 

Category III 

School I — English ' ^ 

School II — Vocational School 

School III — English ^ / 

VII. Devices tind materials used in the Reading Program. 

Category^ ^ Category Category 

* I 11 , nr 

Schools , Schools ' Schools 

Tachistdscopic devices II. Ill I, H, HI, IV I, H 

Reading rate accelerators I, II, HI I, II, III, IV I, II . 

Reading films' . HI, IV I, II, III, IV I, II,, HI 

Commercial workbooks I, II, III, IV^V, VI II, HI 

Directed reading I. II, HI /I, II, HI V, VI 

Others IV . 

VIII. Phases Reading Program 

Speed and comprehension — ail schools in ^11 categories. 



Vocabulary and study skills such as outlining, notiAg 
details, generalizing, comparison of ideas, etc.* .~ 
all schools except Schools III atid IV of Category I. 

How to study — All schools excispt Schools HI, IVi tmd 
VI of Category I ddid ScHobfe I, II, and V of Cater 

, ^ gory II. One state college (No. Ill) and one private 
schMl (No. I) includes this in freshman orientation. 
One state college (No. II) includes %n additional 
phase — viz. — phonics igid word attack skills.^ 



Siunmaiiy * 

i On the basis of completed questionnaires, it appears that 
over. 600 individuals were enf oiled in college^ self-improve- 
ment' reading skills programs, offered in Wisconsin during the 
first semester of the 1955-56 school year, Students partiQipated 
in non-credit, non-fee courses of about fifteen members per 
class in programs available on both voluntary and referral 
arrangements. Courses of about 40 clock hours duration were 
taught by one to three instructors recruited from a number 
of departments among the various institutions. 

' In "addition to the speed apd comprehension phases of 
the* reading programs offered in all institutions, a majority 
of them included vocabulary and study skills. Tachistoscopic 
devices and reading rate controllers were the most frequently 
mentioned aids followed by workbooks and reading fiUns. 

A high pep9entage (92%) of questionnaires was returned, 
indicating interest in present and future offerings of such 
courses. They would include p) programs of self-improve- 
^eiit of reading skills and (2) professional courses prepar- 
ing for the teaching of reading in secondary schools. 



REPRESENTATIVES IN ATTENDANCE AT 
* ANNUAL MEETING 1956 



ALABAMA 
Hoekcher, Sister Alice Marie 

Sacred Heart CpUege, CuIImpn 
Michel, Sister Mat'y Loutdes 

Sacred Heart College, Cullman 

ARKANSAS ' 

West, J. V- , 

Hendrix College, Conway 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Cook, Frances 

U, S, Government, Washington 7 
Fulker, Edmund 

The Pentagon, Washington 25 
Lusby, Norma E. 

Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington 
' Mahoney, ^Iva 

Georgetown University, Washington 

FLORIDA 

Spache, George 

University of Florida, Gainesville ^ 
Thompson, Ailene B. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Swain, Emeliza 

University of Georgia, Athens ^ 

INDIANA 

Willowby, Lucile 

Anderson College, Anderson 

KANSAS \ 

Hinton, Evelyn A. 

University of Wichita, Wichita 
Martin, John 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
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LOUISIANA 

McEIwee, .Tandy W. 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 

MARYLAND 

Donahue, Robert C. 

Naval Ordinance Lab., White Oak 

^ * MICHIGAN 

Patterson, H. 0. 

General Motors Institute, Flint 

MISSISSIPPI ^ 
Lucas, Aubrey K. ' v 

Hinds Junidr College, Raymond 
Staiger, Ralph C. 

Mississippi Soutlievn College, Hatiiesburg 

MISSOURI 

Abram, Max L. 

Perceptual Development Lab,, St. Louis 
Bryant, Norman Dale 

Perceptual Development Lab., St. Louis 
Michel, John 

Perceptual Development Lab., St. Louis 
Smith, Ruth Rogers 

Washington University, St. Louis 
Wesner, Max E. 

Perceptual Development Lab., St. Louis 

NEBRASltA 

Johnson, Harry W.** 

University of Omaha, Omaha 

NEW MEXICO 

Hope, Clarence 

New Mexico A. & M. A. State College, State College 

Schulze, H. H. ^ < 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Sommerfield; Roy 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
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OKLAHOMA 
Burcham, pracc ^ - 

Soutjiwestern State College, Weatherford 
Driskill, Mattie 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford 
Gunning, Thelma 

Eastern Oklahoma A. and M., Wilburton 
Gunning, I. C* 

Eastern Oklahoma A. and M,, Wilburton 
Harris, Louie E. 

^ Oklahoma State College for Women, Chickasha 
Heilman, Arthur 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Jones» Ernest A. 

Central Stale College, Edmond 
Marsdcn, Virginia L. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater 
Marsden, W, Ware 

Oklahoma A. and.M. College, Slillwater 
Martin, Mavis 

' . EaHlern Oklahonm A. and M,, Wilburton 
Spruce, Constanco 

Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Arnaud, Leonard E. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion 

TEXAS 

Armstrong, Jack 

D. C. Heath and Company, Dallas 
Bauer, Earl 

Audio Video, Dallas 
Bliesmer, Emery P, 

University of Texas, Austin 
Brashears, Evelyn 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
Briggs, Allen F. 

Sul Ross State College,. Alpine 
Bush, Guy E. 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo 



Causey, Oscar S. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

Craig, Mary Chute 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 

Crenshaw, Troy 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

. Davis, Stanley E/ 

University of Houston, Houston . 

Dotson, Elsie J. 

University of Texas, Austin / 
• Evans, Leslie P. 

Texas Christian University, Port Worth 
Ezell, Frank K. 

Sheppard Air Force Base 
Firkins, C. J. 

' Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Harder, AUiene 

^Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

Horn, Jeff. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

Johnson, Ben F., Jr. ^ ' 

Howard Junior Cbllegq^ Big Spring 

Kelso, Chester \ ? /\. 
Sheppard Air force Base 

Lacy, James M. ^ 

East Texas State College, Commerce 

Marie, Sister Frances 

University of Dallas, Dallas 

Nielson, Otto R. 

Texas Christian University; Fort Worth 

Parry, Di^uglas F. 

Texas A. and M. College, College Station 

Pratt, Ed ^ * 

Southern Methodist University^ Dallas 

Provost, Richard L. 

Texas A. and M. College, College Statioh 

Puryeat, John R. 

University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christ! 




Rouse, Margaret 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Scheve, Gerald D. ( 

Lackland Air Force Sase. ,San Antonio 

• Smith, Hubert D. 

Prairie View A. and M. College, Prairie View 
Snyder, Lee * 

University of Texas, Austin 
Wallace, Mrs. Carl * 

Tyler Junior College, Tyler 
Worth, Mrs. Myrl S. 

Dallasf * . 

» 

• VIRGINIA 
Strawser, Elaine F. 

U. S. Government, 4815 Kirby Road, Falls Church 

WISCONSIN*''^ 
McDonald, Arthur S. 

, Marquette University, Milwaukee 

* ■ ♦ 

WYOMING 
Miller, Yyle L. '> 

University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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